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The Thirteenth Centenary. 


——— oes 


THE great week has come and gone, and in the opinion of all 
it has been a signal success. The daily and weekly papers 
have chronicled its proceedings already, and there is no need to 
repeat their accounts to readers already familiarized with them. 
It will be enough for us to gather up the fruits which the 
commemoration has left behind it as a lasting benefit to English 
Catholicity. 

The afternoon service at the Oratory on the preceding 
Sunday was the occasion which first brought us into contact 
with the Cardinal of Autun, who was to figure so largely in the 
coming celebrations. His fame as an orator had preceded him, 
and drew an unusually large congregation to the Oratory to hear 
him preach. It is not too much to say that they went away 
captivated with his refined eloquence, and still more by the 
earnestness of his manner, the warm sympathy for the cause of 
English Catholicism which he so evidently felt, and the correct- 
ness with which he showed himself to have gauged our position 
and expectations. Nor did it go for nothing in attracting his 
hearers towards him that he bore so marked a facial resemblance 
to Cardinal Manning. These sentiments, too, of esteem and 
regard for this successor of St. Syagrius grew steadily in the 
hearts of those who saw him and heard him speak so many 
times during the Conference, and when, after the touching and 
apparently impromptu accolade which closed the proceedings at 
Canterbury on the Wednesday, they parted with him for the 
present, they felt themselves to be parting from one of them- 
selves, and certainly it is as such that we shall all continue to 
regard him. 

Monday evening; brought with it a good attendance at the 
Granville Theatre for the opening meeting of the Catholic 
Conference, and the Cardinal Archbishop then delivered another 
of that serics of addresses which have become so essential a 
feature in the annual Conferences, and have had such a marked 
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effect on the progress of Catholic life and thought. This year 
his Eminence naturally took for his theme the subject in all 
men’s minds, and called attention to the several points in which 
the celebration of the centenary was illustrative of the continuity 
between our modern English Catholic Church and the Church 
planted by St. Augustine so many centuries ago. 

Not only was there a Pope blessing the undertaking 
from a distance, and the prelate of his appointment standing 
in St. Augustine’s place, but there would be the sons of 
St. Benedict gathering in force to illustrate their unique position 
as the first planters of our faith in the past, and still enduring 
after all these centuries to toil in company with the bands of 
younger labourers for its revival and further advancement. 
The Cardinal pointed also to the presence of Cardinal Perraud 
and of the Archpriest of Arles. They were there to represent 
the part taken by the Church of France in aiding the mission 
of St. Augustine. The Archpriest of Arles represented the 
source from which St. Augustine received his episcopal con- 
secration ; for Arles: was in those days the Papal Vicariate for 
the Church of Gaul, and St. Gregory directed the Saint to seek 
there from his representative the grace which, had the distance 
been less, he would have had to seek from the Roman 
Bishop himself. But Arles has been a sufferer by the silting up 
of the delta of the Rhone, and has lost its former importance. 
It is still indeed a place of deep interest by reason of its ancient 
monuments, but it is no longer a bishopric, and that is why its 
Archpriest was sent to represent it. The Cardinal of Autun 
represented a very pleasing episode in St. Augustine’s enter- 
prise. His predecessor, St. Syagrius, had shown to the mis- 
sionaries during their sojourn of a year in France, a kindness 
so special that it won for him from St. Gregory a quite excep- 
tional mode of recognition. The pallium, usually given only to 
Archbishops as the external symbol of their metropolitan 
jurisdiction, was, in this case, given to a simple Bishop, to 
whose successors it has been continued up to the present time ; 
giving them precedence over all other Bishops of the same 
province. 

‘ Having thus indicated the points of identity between our 
past and our present, the Cardinal went on to note the auguries 
of future progress. The changed face of the country, parti- 
cularly of the Anglican communion, the unfailing stream of 
actual conversions, together with the unmistakable advance 
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towards the Catholic Church, by the acceptance of so many of 
its hitherto repudiated doctrines, on the part of those who will 
never reach its threshold, but though dying outside will inherit 
the reward of candid searchers after truth—these and the like 
characteristics of our times he referred to as hopeful symptoms. 
But he also made an effective point by claiming the Thirty- 
Fourth Resolution of the recent Lambeth Conference as an 
important evidence of the altered state of Anglican feeling. 
The Resolution is one on which we ourselves dwelt in the last 
number of THE MONTH, and runs as follows: “That every 
opportunity be taken to emphasize the Divine purpose of 
visible unity amongst Christians as a fact of revelation. .. .” 
We have here, as the Cardinal says, “a condemnation of the 
false theory of zzvzs¢b/e unity which Protestants say binds all 
men together,” and a formal declaration that “the unity which 
Christ designed as the unity that is to bind men together 
must be a visible uzzty . . . a unity so marked and conspicuous 
that the world can sec it.” This is indeed a valuable declara- 
tion, for it marks an important position gained in the enterprise 
of convincing the English people of the claims of the Catholic 
Church. The Anglican prelates may not as yet go so far as 
to acknowledge that this visible unity is actually existent in 
the world, but now that they have acknowledged it to have 
been divinely intended, they have accepted a conclusion from 
which the further conclusion so obviously follows that its 
recognition must come in time, unless there is a relapse. For 
if our Lord intended a visible unity, He must have made some 
suitable provision for its preservation, nor has any other such 
provision as yet been alleged, nor can it be anywhere discovered, 
apart from the provision of that one supreme and central 
authority in the See of Rome, which has actually wrought 
and preserved a unity broad enough and firm enough adequately 
to realize the acknowledged Divine purpose. 

But if the conviction of reason has its part in leading men to 
the truth, we know also that faith is a gift of God, and must be 
sought by prayer. We have had striking evidence during the 
last few years of the efficacy of prayer in accomplishing the 
spread of the faith ; for it was to prayer that Leo XIII. invited 
us all, those within and those without the fold, in his beautiful 
Letter ad Anglos ; and the statistics have revealed to us a very 
noticeable increase in the number of conversions dating from the 
increase of united prayer thus inaugurated. We welcome then 
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the final passage in the Cardinal’s address, which was to 
announce the establishment by Papal authority of an Arch- 
confraternity of Prayer and Good Works for the return of 
England to the Unity of the Faith. It is to be placed under 
the patronage of our Blessed Lady as the Most Sorrowful 
Mother, grieving over the sad exile from faith of so many of 
her children, of St. Joseph, of St. Peter, and St. Augustine. 
And its chief seat is to be at Paris, under the direction of the 
Superior General of St. Sulpice. This is in deference to the 
interest_in the conversion of England which characterized 
M. Olier, the founder of St. Sulpice, as is stated by Leo XIII. in 
the Brief of erection, in which he likewise makes reference to 
the similar apostleship of Father Ignatius Spencer and Cardinal 
Wiseman. The hope is that branches of the Confraternity may 
be established in every country in Christendom, and that all 
who have at heart the conversion of this country may become 
members of it. In this way, says the Cardinal, the Archconfra- 
ternity “will concentrate upon this island of Britain the prayers 
of Christendom,” and surely our past experience should 
encourage us to anticipate great results from the united petitions 
of so many hearts. 

We have dwelt on the Cardinal’s opening address at what, 
amidst so many topics of interest, might seem disproportionate 
length, because it furnished the standpoint from which the cele- 
brations required to be viewed. Of the ceremony on Tuesday 
it is difficult to speak in adequate language, but it will remain 
long and vividly in the memory of all who took part in it. 

The Cardinals, the Bishops, and the Canons, were the most 
ornamental feature in the procession, but as one beheld them, 
one was struck not so much by the picturesqueness of their 
attire, as by the object-lesson set before the eyes of the vigorous 
growth during the last half-century of our modern hierarchy 
and the institutions gathered round it. When Cardinal Newman 
preached his Second Spring, the names of the new sees had not 
as yet acquired the associations which are so powerful in 
kindling loyalty and veneration. The preacher had then to 
speak in the language of anticipation, but one felt the other 
morning that the names of the new sees were already becoming 
“ musical to the ear,” and “stirring to the heart.” The band of 
Benedictine monks, their black habits offering a sharp contrast 
to the gold and purple of the prelates and canons, certainly 
brought home to us the effect which the forty companions of 
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the Saint must have had upon the impressionable Saxons, and 
they made us muse to think that not only the line of our clergy, 
but even a single Religious Order, should have spanned the 
thirteen centuries of our English Church’s existence. The 
restrictions of space did not permit of more than a very scanty 
representation of the other Religious Orders which in one 
age after another have taken root in the country; still a con- 
tingent from most of them was there to testify how they had 
contributed to the growth of what St. Augustine planted, and if 
St. Bernard and St. Bruno were not among them, or the various 
Orders of nuns who have done so much for the Catholic cause, 
their absence was explicable by the nature of their rules or the 
condition of their sex, nor was it an absence from the minds as 
well as from the sight of those who were trying to think out in 
its complete reality what was outlined in the procession before 
them. 

As for those present, the vast tent, said to hold fifteen 
hundred, was crowded to overflowing by a congregation which 
represented all ranks of society, and was composed, mostly 
indeed of those who had come from London or from the 
surrounding towns, but also in no inconsiderable degree of 
Catholics from other parts of the country. Many too, it became 
known, were absent merely because the two special trains were 
already filled up, and the railway company, controlled by the 
Board of Trade regulations, did not sce its way to provide 
additional accommodation. Nor was it only Catholics who 
came. Ebbs Fleet seemed that morning to be the goal of 
innumerable conveyances bringing in the inhabitants or visitors 
to the neighbourhood. And the papers testified to the general 
interest taken by the fulness of their reports, which if not all 
equally cordial, were all agreed in acknowledging the success 
and impressiveness of the ceremony. 

Fully, however, to appreciate the significance of the Ebbs 
Fleet commemoration, we must compare our present conditions 
which have rendered it possible, not only with the conditions 
of the times when our faith was planted in the island, but also 
with the conditions through which English Catholicism has 
passed since the sad catastrophe of the Reformation. Apart 
from the fact that the celebration of centenaries is a recent 
fashion, there was as much reason for celebrating a tenth, or 
eleventh, or twelfth centenary, as a thirteenth. But how 
impossible such a function would have been when those previous 
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dates came round? In 1597, the Elizabethan persecution was 
still in full course, and each year yielded its quota of cruel 
martyrdoms, whilst the lesser inflictions of fines and imprison- 
ments were surely and steadily diminishing the numbers of 
those who dared to profess the old faith of their ancestors. The 
most at that time which the oppressed Catholics could do was 
to hope that with the death of Elizabeth a Catholic Sovereign 
might succeed, or at least one who would allow some measure 
of toleration to their private worship. In 1697, the slight 
gleam of.light which had shone through James II.’s attempts 
to establish religious toleration had just died out, and, under 
the revived bigotry of William and Mary, the outlook was 
more gloomy than it had ever been before. In 1797, things 
had improved somewhat, but the cloud had not yet lifted. 
Indeed, in numbers, the English Catholic body was then at 
its lowest ebb. So far from a solemn Mass being said out 
of doors before the eyes of all, it was not then considered safe 
even to use the word Mass. They spoke of “service” instead, and 
whilst celebrating it within, it was often necessary to guard the 
door by the device of placing outside some of the faithful with 
pots of beer in front of them to mislead the eyes of informers. 

Still, as early as 1797, there were indications to show that 
the course of progress had at last begun. Exactly in that 
year Milner published his /rstory of Winchester, a work based 
on careful inquiry, which attracted considerable attention at 
the time, and did something towards rectifying several mis- 
representations of Catholic history. This quality in the Héstory 
was what elicited a protest from Dr. Sturges, which in its turn 
drew from Milner his Letters to a Prebendary, and eventually 
his End of Controversy, that remarkable book which is said to 
have led more souls into the Catholic Church than any other. 
Then, too, it was just about 1797 (from 1794—1799), that the 
French emigré priests were taking refuge in this country, and we 
know how, by the edifying character of their lives and by the 
zealous labours of those who were able to do ministerial work, 
they did much towards blunting the edge of prejudice, and 
established many missions throughout the country. 

If we pass from one hundred to fifty years ago, we find 
the same contrast. The striking inflow of converts from 
Anglicanism which has been such a distinguishing feature in 
our recent progress, and has by this time so noticeably leavened 
the Catholic body, was then just beginning to make itself felt ; 
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whilst the re-establishment of the Hierarchy, which has done 
so much to organize and invigorate our forces, was to be 
effected in a few years’ time and was already being negotiated. 
Along, however, with these favourable symptoms, there was 
the mad outbreak of prejudice and bigotry in 1850. Probably 
no nation ever more disgraced itself than Protestant England 
did at that time, and, with the fury raging throughout the country, 
a much less imposing ceremony than we witnessed the other 
day would have been deemed an intolerable outrage on the 
feelings of the community, and would have been put down by 
riot. Certainly in the neighbourhood of Ramsgate, in those 
days, feeling ran high, as the writer remembers, and whilst 
it did not shrink from insulting priests in the streets, would 
not have been able to restrain its indignation at what it 
would have called an attempt to flout the detested worship in 
its face. The other day, on the contrary, we were regarded 
as benefactors to the whole neighbourhood, and the municipal 
authorities of Ramsgate sought only to signify their welcome 
by causing the town to be decorated in our honour, and by 
attending the Mass at Ebbs Fleet in their official capacity, 
whilst the Corporation of Sandwich followed suit to the best 
of its power by officially receiving the party who later on 
visited their town, and accompanying them to Richborough 
Castle. 

We are recording these civilitics on the part of a class which 
formerly would have been characterized by its opposition to us, 
and this general sympathy with our doings, as symptoms of the 
change which has passed over the country, and which was so 
conspicuously in evidence the other day. But what does it all 
mean? It is pleasant to feel that the times of animosity are pass- 
ing away, and that without sacrificing any of our convictions we 
can now live on terms of cordiality with our fellow-countrymen. 
But our desire is for more than this; it is to make the Church 
known to them. The Catholic Church is a visible Church, a city 
set on a hill, that she may attract the eyes of all, and draw 
towards her all well-inclined hearts by the marks of her Divine 
origin which she bears about her. She is a visible Church, but 
still her visibility is liable to be obscured by misrepresentations 
and misconceptions, and in a country like this by the com- 
parative obliteration into which the persistent persecution of 
three centuries has forced her. Now, however, with the return 
of toleration, she is coming out into view again, and the respon- 
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sibility lies upon us, who know by a blessed experience what 
she is, to strive our utmost that she may be likewise set before 
the English people just as she is, in all the majesty of her 
proportions, in all the harmony of her doctrines and institutions, 
in all the convincing power of her credentials. In so far as we 
succeed in this—or rather, let us say, in so far as God pleases 
to use our humble endeavours as His instruments in accom- 
plishing this work—will our fellow-countrymen realize that the 
Catholic Church is a great historical fact with which, whether 
they will or no, they have to deal; the one great religious 
institution by the side of which all others are mere pigmies, 
and whose message, therefore, they are bound to heed, and to 
examine with candour and thoroughness. And so far as they 
can be induced to do this, we can say it confidently, the 
“drawing power” of the Catholic Church will act upon them, 
and those’ among them who are “of God” will move towards 
her. 

The recent celebration is of course only one factor out of 
many which have contributed in this manner to make the 
Catholic Church more widely and correctly known. Still it 
has been a factor of no small impressiveness, and we may 
therefore take occasion from its occurrence to ask ourselves 
where we now stand in regard to the attainment of this object 
which we have so much at heart. Our critics in the public 
press are always reminding us that we must be under no 
delusions ; that the English people are as much opposed to 
our doctrines and practices now as ever, and, if they permit us 
a larger liberty in the public exercise of our worship, and no 
longer find our superstitions to be a bar to social intercourse, 
it is only because they now understand better the principle of 
religious toleration, and attach less importance to religious 
dogmas. That there is a certain truth in this contention cannot 
be denied, but there is much to show, when one looks around, 
that it is far from the whole truth. English journalists have 
a wonderful way of ascribing to the whole British public the 
opinions which they themselves personally approve, but the 
opinion just mentioned is certainly not the opinion of all. If 
Englishmen now are more tolerant of the Catholic Church and 
of its adherents; if they even display a preference for its 
methods and earnestness as contrasted with those of other 
denominations ; if they are fond of coming to our churches 
and co-operating in the support of our institutions; if many 
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among them bestow upon us the flattery of imitation, and adopt 
for themselves much which previous generations regarded as 
exclusively ours, it is because they have learnt to know and 
understand us better. They are learning to realize better that 
Papal Infallibility is not inconsistent with active thought, but 
only the sign-post which preserves it from infidelity to its own 
laws, and that Catholic doctrine can be worked out into a 
philosophical system which, when it is understood, hangs 
marvellously together, and casts valuable light on some of the 
most perplexing problems. They are learning to realize better 
that “priestcraft” is not a gloomy terrorism from which our 
laity are unable to emancipate themselves, but a cordial relation 
of intimacy founded upon the affection of the heart, and, the 
sense of need supplied by good counsel and encouragement, 
by paternal warning and spiritual benefits. They are learning 
to realize better every day that a religious vocation is not a 
condemnation to life-long misery, or even a withdrawal from 
the active duties of life, but a road to earthly as well as heavenly 
happiness, and the very source of all manner of beneficent work 
which the world needs for the healing of its wounds, but which 
it seeks in vain elsewhere. They are learning to realize better 
that a ceremonious ritual and a sacramental system does not 
tend to formalism, but is a powerful support of spirituality, and 
that this latter is not less found among Catholics, but rather 
rises to higher elevations among them than among others. 
They are learning to realize better that the invocation of saints 
is not inconsistent with the supreme rights of God, but means 
only the inclusion of the saints and angels in the system of 
charitable intercourse which God has confessedly established 
among His children on earth. They are learning to realize 
better that confession is not an instrument of demoralization, 
but a powerful aid to holy living; that Indulgences are not 
permissions to commit sin, but incentives to good works; that 
human merit is consistent with and required by an entire 
dependence on the grace of God; that authority is opposed 
not to sound, but only to unsound reason; that it is only a 
crude appeal to history which seems to condemn Catholic 
doctrines, whereas the more thorough and scientific an historical 
investigation becomes, the more is its tendency to justify the 
Church which is absurdly supposed to dislike it. 

These and other points in the programme of Catholic claims 
the English people are coming to understand better as the days 
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goon. Not indeed that the better understanding is the same 
in all, or far advanced in the majority, but that, in spite of the 
difficulty of bringing what we preach and write under their 
notice, there is a distinct progress being made, and a progress 
which in many minds is very considerable. 

Nor is it merely that English people are getting to under- 
stand us better. Along with the better understanding has come 
in many hearts a decided attraction towards the Catholic 
Church. Cardinal Manning, some years before his conversion 
(in July, 1846), wrote down in his diary: “I have no positive 
doubts about the Church of England. I have difficulties ; but 
the chief thing is the drawing of Rome. It satisfies the whole 
of my intellect, sympathy, sentiment, and nature in a way 
proper and solely belonging to itself.” This was a true 
diagnosis. There is this drawing power in the Catholic 
Church, and ‘it is a power in her which is unique in this world. 
A writer of earnest mind who has recently contributed three 
interesting articles to the National Review, has been much 
struck with it, and he may be taken in this respect as repre- 
senting the feelings of the considerable number whom we have 
claimed as being similarly impressed by the Catholic Church 
just now. 


The words italicized [writes Mr. Bernard Holland of the words just 
quoted from Manning] are the essence of the whole matter; the true 
argument of Rome is higher magnetic power (than any other Church). 

. . The attractive force of Rome is something sui generis. A 
Wesleyan finds that the service in the parish church suits him better 
than that in the chapel: he discontinues attendance at the one and 
resorts to the other. The process of conversion to the Roman Catholic 
Church is absolutely different in kind from this, as different as a strong 
passion from a new acquaintanceship. The transition from Methodism 
to Anglicanism is like stepping across a ditch: that from Anglicanism 
to Romanism like crossing a stormy sea. What is it in this world-wide 
association which so powerfully attracts some and repels others, even 
when those attracted and those repelled are closely allied in blood. 
Is repulsion one form or stage of attraction? ‘This drawing felt in 
some form or degree by so many of the most finely tempered souls— 
is it from the true centre of all spiritual attraction, or otherwise ? 


It would be interesting to pursue further this important 
question ; but for the present it will be enough to state our 
conviction that, if we leave out of account those who “hate the 
light, that their works may not be reproved,” when truly earnest 
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souls are repelled by the Catholic Church, it is simply because 
they do not see her as she is, but only through the mist of 
prejudice and misrepresentation, and that those who are attracted 
towards her are attracted by the dazzling evidence of truth in 
her doctrines and her credentials, whilst, if they experience also 
a countervailing force which holds them back and prevents them 
from moving towards her, this is only because some miscon- 
ceptions about her teaching or her evidences still remain 
outstanding for further inquiry to remove. 

To such thoughts and aspirations are we led away when we 
endeavour to estimate the alteration of feeling in the country 
which our Ebbs Fleet celebrations both attest as already so 
considerably accomplished, and are destined, as we trust, to 
promote powerfully in the future, for not without reason has 
it been claimed that this thirteenth centenary of its first 
foundation has inaugurated a new epoch in the existence of 
our English Catholic Church. 

It has been natural to dwell thus at length on the principal 
event in the commemoration, but we must not omit altogether 
to comment on the others. The Catholic Truth Society, which 
holds its Catholic Conference every year, combined its pro- 
ceedings this year with the great commemorative Mass in the 
tent. The combination was a happy one, for it contributed to 
render the commemoration educative, by adding to it a series of 
essays on the principal topics which cast light on its significance; 
and from this: point of view we must bear in mind that the 
‘Cardinal’s Address on the Monday, and the visit to Canterbury 
on the Wednesday, were proceedings of the Conference. These 
taken together, especially if we may venture to class with them 
the Bishop of Newport’s beautiful sermon, laid before us a con- 
vincing vindication of the Catholic character of our origins, and 
of the hopes with which, in spite of past distresses, we can look 
forward into the future. We will not discuss them now, save to 
call attention to the interesting argument by which the Bishop 
of Newport endeavoured to rescue the character of St. Augustine 
from the charges of timidity and incapacity which of late years 
have been so freely levelled against him. We have no letters 
of St. Augustine to reveal him to us, as we have letters of 
St. Gregory, and the fear which seized his companions at Lerins, 
when they were not as yet far advanced on their journey, has 
been claimed as proof that he had not in him the makings of a 
missionary. But the more we scrutinize the scanty accounts 
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that we have received and weigh the mighty results which he 
achieved, the more we realize that our Apostle must have been 
a grand and beautiful character. For, says the Bishop: 


It may be laid down as a certain truth that no man is ever a 
successful apostle unless he is a great saint. Almighty God may use 
sometimes instruments that are unworthy and vile; but not for the 
great operations of the Precious Blood. For there the effect or result 
is measured by the interior condition of the spiritual soul: by the 
intensity of love, prayer, and suffering. For in these more august and 
striking ministries which approach nearer to the triumphant and all- 
powerful work of the love and suffering of the Sacred Heart itself, it 
would be against all spiritual feeling and the traditions of the saints to 
suppose that a great work is ever done for God unless the instrument is 
fashioned to the likeness of the Sacred Heart. Therefore, it does not 
need St. Augustine’s miracles to prove to a Catholic that he was, in a 
most excellent’ sense, a friend of God. We know it because he was a 
great Apostle. The few scanty gleanings which we have about his 
spiritual history confirm what on these irresistible grounds we cannot 
help believing. 


Two other points we have reserved to the last, for we must 
pass over Mr. Dowker’s discussion of the problem of the true 
landing-place, interesting though we found it. Of the two 
points, the first is the Knighthood of St. Gregory, which has 
been conferred on the honorary secretary of the Catholic Truth 
Society. When the Brief of appointment was read and the 
cross given by the Cardinal at the inaugural meeting of the 
Conference, the applause was long and hearty, for all felt 
delighted that Mr. Britten should receive this distinction. It is 
always highly prized by a Catholic layman, coming as it does 
from the Holy Father, and symbolizing his recognition of valu- 
able work done for the Church of God. And Mr. Britten’s 
labours have certainly earned it. It is public and known to 
all how, to use the Cardinal’s phrase, he was the real founder of 
the Catholic Truth Society, and how his energy and experience 
have been mainly instrumental in conducting it, in so short a 
time, from its humble beginnings to its present prosperous 
condition. It is public also to what a degree its present condition 
is prosperous, how widely extended is the range of its influence, 
and how much good it has done in so many departments of 
Catholic life. All this is generally known, and being known, 
conveys an idea of Mr. Britten’s services. Only those, however, 
who, like the members of the Committce, are brought into close 
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contact with his work, can adequately realize the amount of 
self-sacrifice which it exacts from him, and which has been so 
cheerfully rendered. Whilst congratulating him on his decora- 
tion, let us take the opportunity to wish him health and strength 
to continue his good works, and to conduct the Catholic Truth 
Society to still further triumphs. 

The other matter we have reserved for the end is the Pope’s 
Letter of congratulation which was read after the Mass at Ebbs 
Fleet. It breathes the affectionate interest which Leo XIII. is 
known to take in the English people, in the Catholics and in the 
non-Catholics also—for he has been struck by the earnestness 
of both. Still he leaves the latter under no delusions as to his 
meaning : 


Catholics [he says], though comparatively few in number, can alone 
claim the privilege of being the sons and disciples of Augustine ; they 
alone can invoke him as father and master. They alone are in union 
with the centre of unity which is set in the Roman Pontiff ; and it was 
from the Roman Pontiff that Augustine and the other apostles of 
Britain received their office and authority to preach the wisdom of the 
Gospel. 


Let us, however, take away chiefly from the great commemo- 
ration a remembrance of his wise counsels as to the best way of 
working for reunion : 


Let the solemn commemoration of Augustine and of your own 
introduction to the faith arouse you to make renewed efforts to enrich 
your country with the blessing of unity, and with all those treasures 
which accompany unity. By fresh diligence in prayer all these things 
may indeed be gained ; by a truly Christian life and example they will 
be secured. There is no one who, by persevering prayer and by 
showing forth in his life what a Catholic should be, cannot do some- 
thing to promote the unity which we desire, and to receive back our 
brethren to the embrace of perfect charity. 


S. F. S. 


































The Problem of the Gunpowder Plot. 


(In reply to Professor Gardiner.) 


—————— 


SECOND ARTICLE. 
II. 

Ir is not, at present, my purpose to consider all the points 
raised by Professor Gardiner in connection with the Gunpowder 
Plot. It was not to be expected that an historian of his 
eminence could approach the subject without throwing fresh 
light upon it, by indicating lines of argument, the following 
out of which might lead to sound results. At least, we may 
be sure, his practised eye will recognize where the key of the 
position lies, and thus simplify further operations by restricting 
their scope. This, if I am not greatly mistaken, he has done, 
indicating certain points of the traditional story by which, apart 
from all the rest, its truth or falsehood must be determined, 
thus making it possible to pursue our investigations with some 
prospect of finality. 

With the new chapter which thus opens to us I do not 
intend to deal in THE MONTH, reserving it to be treated apart, 
as I hope, very shortly. All that I now propose to do, is to 
examine Mr. Gardiner’s criticisms upon my former arguments, 
which I still believe to have their value, hoping to make it 
appear that they were not advanced without some grounds, and 


that, despite the assault of so formidable an opponent, they are 


not altogether demolished. 

Before we attempt to follow the history of the Plot as 
Mr. Gardiner draws it out of the evidence, one or two con- 
siderations must be premised. 

In the first place, even if we go the length of supposing that 
the Government first instigated the conspiracy, and still more 
if they only knew of it and nursed it—in its developments the 
conspirators themselves must obviously have counted for some- 
thing. Mr. Gardiner, who begins by charging me with having 
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no hypothesis on which to work, appears afterwards to assume 
that I am pledged to the theory that the Earl of Salisbury 
arranged the scheme in every detail, and had the whole history 
in his pocket when he commenced his investigations. Nothing 
appears to me less probable than that things should have been 
done in such away. A knot of men known, as the Secretary 
described the conspirators, to be “fit for all alterations,” might 
well be incited to undertake a desperate enterprise, or, being 
discovered to have undertaken it spontaneously, might be 
suffered to go on, with full assurance that they would hopelessly 
compromise themselves, and an expectation that they would 
draw in others whom it would be desirable to compromise. 
But when the time came for striking a blow, there would be 
much to learn as to how far such anticipations had been realized. 
It will hardly be denied that Babington’s conspiracy, whatever 
its precise origin, was sedulously watched and fostered by 
Secretary Walsingham, through his agents, Gifford, Maude, and 
Pooley, the correspondence of the confederates passing through 
his office and being thence forwarded to its destination, while 
Babington himself reposed the most implicit confidence in the 
last-named spy, by whom, as his friends believed, he was lured 
to destruction. Yet for all this, his plot was produced before 
the world as a genuine danger to Queen Elizabeth and the 
State, happily arrested by the vigilance of her Ministers, and 
while we may read the trial of the unhappy men who 
engaged in it, without discovering any trace of the strings to 
which they unwittingly danced, there are many particulars 
regarding their proceedings for which they alone were evidently 
responsible. 

Another point is concerned with the character of those who 
conducted the enquiry into the Gunpowder Plot. Mr. Gardiner 
strongly insists on the argument that the Commissioners and 
other official persons engaged in this duty were honourable 
men ; that, had there been fraud in the proceedings, they must 
have been cognizant of it; and that, had they been cognizant, 
it is impossible to suppose they would never have protested 
against the part they were made to play in countenancing a lie. 
“Has [Father Gerard],” he asks,! “seriously thought out all 
that is involved in this theory?” I must answer that I have 
thought it out, and there seems to me no manner of doubt that 
the Commissioners and others engaged in the investigation, again 
* P. 48. 
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and again did the very thing which Mr. Gardiner thinks it 
preposterous to suspect them of doing. Nothing, in fact, is so 
shocking as the evidence afforded by the documents remaining 
to us, of the open and shameless disregard of truth and justice 
on the part of all, high and low alike, who were connected with 
the official side. A few incontestable examples will suffice to 
establish this charge. 

In the published version of Guy Faukes’ celebrated con- 
fession of November the 17th, a clause was introduced 
for the purpose of incriminating an English exile, Hugh 
Owen, of whom no mention whatever is made in the 
original, as can be seen by inspecting the said original, 
still preserved in the Record Office. The Lords Com- 
missioners had not witnessed the original confession, but their 
names appear in print as having done so, the document being 
described as “The True Copy of the deposition of Guido 
Fawkes, taken in presence of the Counsellors whose names 
are underwritten.” These noblemen, therefore, not only allowed 
themselves to appear as having witnessed a deposition which 
they never witnessed, but, which is still more important, as 
guaranteeing the correctness of a version, containing an im- 
portant clause, involving a capital charge against an absent man, 
which was in fact a forgery. 

Faukes and Thomas Winter—in their confessions of 
November 9th and January gth respectively—described the 
oath of secrecy taken by the associates, and their subsequent 
Communion at the hands of Father Gerard, the Jesuit; but 
both added that Gerard was not acquainted with their design,— 
Winter explaining that he was not present when they took the 
oath. In both cases Sir Edward Coke, the Attorney General, 
marked off with red ink the passage exculpating Gerard, as not 
to be read in court, and in Faukes’ confession, he wrote in 
the margin the word “ Hucusque,” that is to say, “Stop here,” 
the exculpatory clause being thus deliberately suppressed. 
He then went on in his speech to declare that Gerard 
administered the oath to the plotters,! although not only the 
Commissioners, but every clerk in court must have been able 
to see that such a statement was a direct contradiction of the 
evidence, and that this had been falsified in order to make the 
statement possible. This dishonest version of the story then 
went forth to the world in the “King’s Book,” published with the 


1 True and Perfect Relation, sig. H, 4 b. 
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fullest official sanction, and with the names of the honourable 
Lords Commissioners prominently displayed to give it weight. 

It would doubtless appear incredible that such things could 
be done, did we not find that without question they actually 
happened, and we are thus enabled to gauge, at least to some 
degree, the extraordinary perversion of all ideas of truth and 
honour prevalent at the time—men accused of high treason 
being apparently considered as noxious vermin whom it was a 
proof of loyalty to destroy, per fas et nefas. 

The very confessions of which we are speaking furnish 
another example of the extent to which this kind of thing was 
practised by men whose position would seem to make it an 
outrage to attribute it to them. In reply to the foreign Jesuit, 
Eudaemon Joannes, who undertook the vindication of Father 
Garnet and his religious brethren, Bishop Robert Abbot, of 
Salisbury, was employed to write a Latin treatise for the 
benefit of Continental Europe; the original documents con- 
nected with the Plot being placed in his hands, and freely 
quoted in his AwtilJogia. His adversary had maintained that, 
on their own showing, the English Government denounced the 
Jesuits as accomplices in the intended crime, before they had 
any sort of evidence to connect them with it. To this Abbot 
replies! with much vehemence and virulence, that such an 
assertion is an unblushing lie, inasmuch as, amongst other 
things, Faukes had acknowledged that Father Gerard had 
bound Catesby and others by the most solemn obligations to 
consummate the treason, and he appeals in confirmation to the 
very confession in which the passage exculpating Gerard had 
been marked for omission by Coke. His adversary, of course, 
would never be able to see this document, and so could not 
know, as Abbot, who had it in his hands, must have done, that 
it testified precisely to the contrary. 

Neither is the instance of these particular depositions by any 
means singular or solitary. Sir Edward Coke habitually made 
selections from the confessions or replies extracted from the 
prisoners, indicating by letters in the margin which portions 
were to be read in court and which suppressed. All passages 
which told against the accused were produced as evidence, and 
all passages or parts of passages which told in their favour were 
omitted. So unscrupulously was this process employed as to 


1 Epistola ad lectorem, f. 4. 
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amount, in the judgment of Mr. Jardine,! to downright forgery 
of evidence, the suppressed passages in several instances alto- 
gether changing the signification of those retained. Yet no 
attempt was made to conceal what was thus shamelessly done 
from the eyes of even subordinate officials. All who were 
connected with the management of the case must have been 
perfectly well aware of the treatment to which the documents 
were subjected.” 

The celebrated “interlocutions” between Fathers Garnet 
and Oldcerne in the Tower, overheard by spies placed in 
ambush for that purpose, afford another example. A com- 
parison of the reports taken down by these listeners, with the 
versions produced in court, reveals the fact that expressions 
were altered, with the manifest object of giving a bad com- 
plexion to-what in the original was harmless. Yet this dishonest 
version was affirmed upon oath, and promulgated to the world 
by the very men who had the original documents before them. 

In view of instances such as these, I do not see how it is 
possible to build any argument upon the high character of the 
men who lent themselves so freely to the practice of what 
Mr. Jardine styles “pure and unmixed injustice.” As Mr. Philli- 
more, no prejudiced witness, remarks with special reference to 
the trial of Father Garnet: “I would appeal to any reader 
whether the Crown Judges or lawyers of the Tudors and 
Stuarts, who hired out their voices and understandings to slay 


, 


1 Criminal Trials, vol. ii. p. 358. 

2 A notorious example is furnished by Father Garnet’s autograph declaration of 
March 13, 1605-6. Sir E. Coke directed that the paragraphs which he marked 
A, B, D, and F, should be read, the all-important passages which I italicize being 
omitted. For the sake of brevity I somewhat curtail the omitted portion. 

A. ‘I have remembered some things, which, because they were long before my 
knowledge of the Powder acts, I had forgotten. 

B. ‘About Michaelmas, after the King came in [1603], Mr. Catesby told me 
there would be some stirring, seeing the King kept not promise. 

C. “And I greatly misliked it, saying it was against the Pope's express com- 
mandment. . . . Therefore I earnest’y desired that he and Mr. Thomas Winter would 
not join with any such tumults. .. . He assured me that he would not. But neither 
he told, nor I asked any garticulars. 

D. ‘‘Long after this, about Midsummer was twelvemonth [1604], either Mr. 
Catesby alone, or he and Thomas Winter together, insinuated that they had something 
in hand, and that they would sure prevail. 

E. ‘‘Z still reproved them, but they entered into no particulars. 

F. ‘*Soon after came Mr. Greenwell [¢.¢e., Greenway] to me, and told me as 


much. 
G. “TZ greatly misliked any stirring, and said, ‘Good Lord! how ts it possible 


that God work any good effect by these men? These are not God’s knights, but the 
devil’s knights,” &c. 
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the innocent, were in any moral sense superior to the assassins 
who hired out their daggers to gratify the revenge of an Italian 
potentate. Indeed the evil was so much the greater in England, 
as in that country those crimes were perpetrated by men of 
rank, and education, and character—of which in Italy, the 
lowest ruffians only were the instruments.” ! 

And what is to be said concerning the value of the docu- 
mentary evidence which has come to us through such hands? 
Mr. Gardiner, who believes that “the action of the Government 
was on the whole straightforward,” ? appears to take for granted 
that the evidence is presumably trustworthy, and that if in 
particular instances traces of foul play be discovered, it is unfair 
to extend the atmosphere of suspicion which these create to 
other documents. Moreover, he lays far less stress than might 
be thought their due upon the examples of dishonest tampering 
with evidence which are undeniable. He never mentions the 
fraudulent interpolation in the “ King’s Book,” directed against 
Owen. Coke’s suppression of the evidence in favour of Father 
Gerard he acknowledges and condemns, but endeavours to 
minimize its import by excuses which it is almost incredible 
should be alleged by an historian of repute. Gerard, he says? 
was not on his trial, and, therefore, could not be affected by 
anything Coke might say; the men who were on their trial 
could not be injured by a misrepresentation regarding Gerard ; 
finally, the confession thus mutilated “contained many obvious 
falsehoods, and Coke may have thought that he was keeping 
back only one falsehood more.” It might also be gathered from 
Mr. Gardiner’s words that this instance of falsification stands 
alone, whereas it is but one, and scarcely the worst, of many. 

All this being considered, I do not see how we can feel more 
assurance as to the authenticity of the documents, than as to 
the good faith of the honourable men from whom we receive 
them. Whatever his vagaries in practice, no man could better 
enunciate excellent, and even edifying, principles, than Sir 
Edward Coke,‘ and one of these is much to our present purpose. 
When preparing his case for the arraignment of the same 
unfortunate Hugh Owen, Coke, amongst other things, laid down 


1 History of the Law of Evidence, p. 155. 


> P.. 300: 3 Pp. 178, 179. 
4 **Lord Coke lays it down clearly, ‘that no exemplification ought to be of any 
part of a letters patent, or of any other record, or of the inrolment thereof, but the 


whcle record or inrolment ought to be exemplified, so that the whole truth may 
appear, and not of such part as makes for one party and nothing that makes against 
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this maxim,! Quz semel est malus, semper presumitur malus, in 
eodem genere mali, which I may be allowed to render, “ He who 
is found to have falsified evidence in some cases, may be 
presumed to have done so in others.” 

It requires but a slight acquaintance with the documents of 
which we are speaking, to know that but few of them could 
possibly pass muster, not only in a modern court of law, but in 
any transaction of ordinary life. They abound in features of 
the most equivocal nature. Many come to us only in copy, 
with no attestation of concordance with the original. Dates 
are altered. Names of witnesses are not subscribed, and we 
are only told by the prosecuting counsel that the truth of the 
contents was duly attested. Copious alterations and additions 
are inserted between the lines, there being nothing to show 
that these were made before signature. Yet it seems to be 
assumed that documents of this description, which, if they 
related to our own times, would not be worth the paper on 
which they are written, must be accepted as unimpeachable 
because they date from the reign of James I. and, it may be 
added, because they tell against Catholics. But evidence does 
not, like wine, improve with age, and if this particular evidence 
were found to support in all respects the account of the Gun- 
powder Plot which it was intended to establish, we should 
still, I venture to think, be a long way from a full assurance 
upon the subject. 

But does the evidence do so much as this? Here we 
approach what Mr. Gardiner will, I think, agree with me in 
considering the principal point of his attack upon my position. 
He maintains that the documents in our hands evidently show 
the Government to have been, at first, quite in the dark as to 
the Plot and its authors. They had Faukes in their hands, who 
had been apprehended early on the 5th of November, and they 
could be tolerably sure that Percy had to do with the business, 
since the cellar, where the powder was stored, was rented by 
him. But beyond this, says Mr. Gardiner, they knew nothing, 
and their knowledge only grew with the admissions painfully 


him.’ Yet such was the consummate wickedness of this man, that he who lays 
down this principle in civil cases, actually, when prosecuting men for their lives, 
scored particular passages in depositions to be read against the prisoner, and sup- 
pressed those passages which would have proved his innocence.” (Phillimore, History 
of the Law of Evidence, p. 153.) 

1 Proofs against Owen, presented to Parliament, April, 1606 (Dom. James i 
xx, 52, margin), 



















































extracted from Faukes, or with information of sedition raised in 
the shires by some Catholic gentlemen, whom they naturally 
connected with the abortive design happily frustrated in London. 
Faukes, on his part, Mr. Gardiner continues, was resolved to 
compromise no man, especially no priest,! and would not dis- 
cover his accomplices till he was racked beyond endurance—“ it 
required the horrible torture of the 9th [of November] to wring 
a single name from him.” Theaction of the Government mean- 
while, we are told, was that of men groping in the dark, all that 
they knew, so late as the evening of the 6th, being “that an 
unknown number of conspirators were at large—they knew not 
where—and might at that very moment be appealing—they 
knew not with what effect—to Catholic landlords and their 
tenants, who were, without doubt, exasperated by the recent 
enforcement of the penal laws.” ? 

It seems to me, however, that this display of ignorance was 
somewhat overdone, and that the Government cannot possibly 
have been so much in the dark as they professed to be. They 
had, we are told, no notion who the conspirators were, and were 
utterly at a loss as to whom they should connect with Faukes 
and Percy in their desperate enterprise. But, in the letter which 
he composed for the information of English Ambassadors on the 
Continent, the Earl of Salisbury plainly declared that even before 
he received, through Lord Monteagle, the warning which led to 
the discovery, he \.7s perfectly well aware that most of the men 
actually concerned we.e engaged in preparing violence of some 
sort in connection with the assembly of Parliament. “Not [he 
wrote] but that I had sufficient advertisements that most of 
those that now are fled, being all notorious recusants, with many 
others of that kind, had a practice in hand of some stir this 
Parliament.” He moreover described them not only as “ gentle- 
men spent in their fortunes,” and “fit for all alterations,” but 
likewise as “all inward with Percy.” Is it conceivable that 
this important information should have suddenly escaped his 
memcry just at the moment when it became practically valuable, 
or that he should be at a loss to know whom to connect with 
Percy in such a matter? 

So, likewise, as to the danger of rebellion in the provinces. 
The passage quoted above is not the only one in which 
Mr. Gardiner represents the anxiety of the Government upon 
this head as very real and acute. It is known that the man 
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who shot Catesby and Percy received a handsome pension for 
his service, though these were the very men whom it was most 
important to capture, if the whole truth were to be discovered, 
and the Government emphatically declared that they had been 
supremely desirous to have them taken alive. This, not 
unnaturally, has been considered a suspicious circumstance, 
lending colour to the suggestion that it was not desired in high 
quarters to have the whole truth told. Mr. Gardiner sweeps 
away this difficulty, no less easily than others :! “ To the theory 
[he writes] that Salisbury wanted inconvenient witnesses dis- 
posed of, because the man who shot Percy and Catesby got a 
pension of two shillings a day, I reply that the Government was 
more afraid of a rebellion than of testimony.” 

But this is just the point to be proved, and unfortunately for 
so summary a solution, Salisbury has left it on record, that of 
rebellion the had no fear at all. In the same letter to the 
Ambassadors already cited, which, as Mr. Gardiner argues, was 
written on the 7th of November, just when, if ever, the proceed- 
ings of the rebels might have appeared formidable, he spoke of 
them and their rising with derision, and unhesitatingly predicted’ 
its immediate collapse. “It is also thought fit,” he wrote, “ that 
some martial man should presently repair down to those 
counties where these Robin Hoods are assembled, to encourage 
the good, and terrify the bad. In which service the Earl of 
Devonshire is used, and commission going forth for him as 
General. Although I am easily persuaded to believe that this 
faggot will be burnt to ashes before he shall be twenty miles on 
his way.” 

But if the Government cannot possibly have been so much: 
in the dark as we are asked to believe when commencing their 
investigations, it is likewise clear that the evidence extracted, or. 
said to have been extracted, from Faukes was by no means so: 
meagre as we are told it was. Here I must presume to differ 
from Mr. Gardiner on a plain matter of fact. He says that 
Faukes began with a resolute refusal to name any accomplices, 
and in particular was so firmly determined to incriminate no 
priest, that he would not even own to having received the 
Sacrament as a pledge of fidelity to his bad purpose. We have, 
however, but to look at his very first confession to see that in it 
he named, or was made to name, four persons, one of them a 
ptiest. I cannot, I confess, feel any very great assurance as to- 
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the genuineness of this document, for we have it only in a copy, 
which unfortunately is the case with other highly important 
pieces of evidence, and, moreover, a copy which has come 
through the hands of Sir Edward Coke, as appears by various 
annotations, and an interlinear addition, in his writing. Mr. 
Gardiner, indeed, explains that a copy of this sort is almost as 
good as an original, yet, knowing the peculiar views entertained 
by the officials concerned as to the treatment of evidence, I am 
unable altogether to share his confidence. But, taking the 
document as-it stands, we find that Faukes gave the following 
important information regarding his recent visit to the Low 
Countries: “[He] returned to Brussels, and remained there 
about a month, and saw Sir William Stanley, Hugh Owen, 
Ligon, Greenway, and divers other Englishmen.” 

Of the persons thus named, the most important is Father 
Greenway. There is no other evidence, and it is exceedingly 
unlikely, that he had been in Flanders at the time spoken of ; 
but undoubtedly when Faukes made this statement he was in 
England ; testimony being thus furnished, apparently without 
any difficulty, against one whom it would certainly endanger, 
and, moreover, one of the very persons whom, we are told, 
Faukes was most firmly resolved to screen, a priest and a Jesuit. 

Scarcely less remarkable is the mention of Hugh Owen.! 
He was the man whom beyond all others the Government 
desired to incriminate, and it was of him that Salisbury wrote 
in his celebrated instruction to Coke: “ You must remember to 
lay Owen as foul in this as you may.”? For this end it was 
greatly desired, as we know from a letter of Salisbury’s to Sir 
Thomas Edmondes,? to extort from Faukes something that 
might be used against Owen. But this is just what Faukes 
would not supply, not even after the “terrible torture of the 
gth.” In his confession of November 17th, the longest and 


1 I had pointed out that it is a mistake to describe Owen as a Jesuit—as is 
frequently done—he being a captain in the Archduke’s army. Mr. Gardiner, 
however, remarks [p. 60, note] that the error is not without warrant in the original 
documents, since a paper of intelligence received on April 29, 1604, begins: ‘‘ Father 
Owen, Father Baldwin, and Colonel Jaques, three men that rule the Archduke at 
their pleasure,” &c. But the paper in question [Dom. James /. vii. 86] is professedly 
only a copy, and that it is, in this respect, an incorrect copy, is shown by the version 
of the same document presented to Parliament by Sir Edward Coke [April, 1606, 
Dom. James I, xx. 52], which begins, ‘‘ Hugh Owen, Father Baldwin, and Colonel 
Jaques.” 

2 Dom. James I. xix. 94. 
3 November 14, 1605. (Stowe MSS. 168, 54.) 
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most ample which he ever signed, the name of Owen did not 
occur, so that the Government had to adopt the rude device 
of fabricating and interpolating a passage for Owen’s benefit in 
the version of this confession which they published to the world, 
as has already been said.1_ Not till two months later is Faukes 
represented as having given the required evidence about Owen, 
and then in a confession which is undoubtedly far more suspi- 
cious even than that which we are considering.” 

Such being the case, I find myself unable to agree with 
Mr. Gardiner’s appreciation of the first confession of Faukes, 
made on November 5th, which is the corner-stone of his whole 
argument. Having presented to his readers much of what it 
contains, but not the passage to which I have drawn attention, 


he thus continues : 


After this-it will little avail Father Gerard to produce arguments in 
support of the proposition that the story of the plot was contrived by 
the Government as long as this burning record is allowed to stand.* 


That the record may fitly be described as of supreme 
importance, I am not disposed to deny; but it seems to me 
to tell altogether the other way, and to be sufficient—even 
were there nothing else—to cast grave suspicion upon the 
whole series of documents which follow in its wake. It looks 
to me, if I must have an hypothesis, as though the Government, 
while in no doubt as to the complicity of the turbulent gentlemen 
on whom the Secretary had his eye, were casting about for the 
best means of giving their hair-brained enterprise a wider scope, 
and began by making what was presently perceived to be a 
false start. For this is one of the most remarkable circum- 
stances connected with the admission ascribed to Faukes, that 
his interrogators let it drop altogether out of sight, and never 
attempted to work the mine which it seemed to open for them. 
We should naturally expect to find them extremely inquisitive 
as to the nature of the communications which had passed 
between Faukes and Greenway ; but on this subject no single 


1 The following is the portion of the confession thus dealt with, the words here 
italicized being those inserted by the Government: ‘‘ About Easter, the Parliament 
being prorogued till October next, we dispersed ourselves ; and I returned into the 
Low Countries, dy advice and direction of the rest, as well to acquaint Owen with the 
particulars of the Plot, as also \est by my longer stay I might have grown suspicious, 
and so have come in question.” 

2 January 20, 1605—6. See What was the Gunpowder Plot? p. 191. 
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word seems afterwards to have been breathed; the name of 
Greenway does not occur in any other of Faukes’ numerous 
examinations. It was undoubtedly attempted to obtain from 
him evidence against Owen, but there is nothing to connect 
such attempts with the particular statement here ascribed to 
him. Ligon, moreover, never appears again in our history, 
while of Stanley, Faukes had nothing to say until the most 
mysterious of all his depositions was made, on the 2oth of 
January following. 

It therefore appears either that Faukes was ready from the 
first to communicate the very kind of information which 
Mr. Gardiner declares him most resolutely to have withheld, 
or—which appears far more probable—that his confession has 
not come down to us in an authentic form. 

It would likewise seem that as regards his actual accomplices, 
the Government were not greatly dependent upon information 
obtained from Faukes, that they manifested no great anxiety to 
extract it, and that if he failed to tell more, it was largely because 
he was not asked. In the above examination of November the 
5th, amidst a multitude of questions as to his own doings and 
intentions, we find but one touching this point: “ Being further 
demanded who were party or privy to this conspiracy, answereth, 
that he cannot resolve to accuse any,” and there the matter 
apparently dropped. On the 6th, he was twice examined, most 
of the questions put to him appearing decidedly trivial— 
respecting the making of a door into the cellar, the mode of 
carrying the powder, and the like; but of his associates no 
more was demanded than who had helped him to shift the 
barrels.1 On the same day, however, Chief Justice Popham 
was able to give a surprisingly full list of the traitors, containing 
seven names, exclusive of Percy and Faukes ;? particulars being 
added as to their probable whereabouts, which indicate that 
the authorities knew a good deal about these individuals. 
Mr. Gardiner considers* that Popham was clearly proceeding 
upon suspicion only, and had no special information to guide 
him. His grounds for suspicion must, however, have been 


1 There was also a question about some persons in exile—Sir William Cobb, Sir 
Edmund Baynham, and the inevitable Hugh Owen. Also about one Griffin, of 
whom no more is heard. (Perhaps the same as Griffith, a tailor, into whose hands 
a letter addressed to Faukes seems to have come. Dom. James J. xvi. 17.) 

2 Viz., Catesby, Rokewood, T. Winter, Keyes, John and Christopher Wright, 
and Grant. (G. P. B. 16 A.) 
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remarkably definite to enable him to fix upon all the indi- 
viduals who had taken any active part in the conspirators’ 
operations, and to mention no single person outside their 
ranks. On the 7th, the names of the majority of the con- 
spirators were suggested to Faukes, but, although he refused 
to say anything, the Government by this time at least 
stood in little need of his assistance, for on that same day a 
proclamation was issued for the apprehension of these indi- 
viduals. In his deposition of the 8th—whereof we shall hear 
more—no.names are mentioned, though many particulars were 
given concerning the number of the gang; but to the same day 
Mr. Lemon assigns a list in the handwriting of Levinus Munck, 
Salisbury’s Secretary,! containing the names of all the con- 
spirators except Bates, the existence of which list Mr. Gardiner 
has apparently overlooked. It is not till the 9th, as he says, that 
we find his accomplice’s names (precisely the same list as 
Munck’s) given upon the authority of Faukes, but it is by 
no means evident that this was extorted by the “terrible 
torture” which he undoubtedly suffered on that day. His 
confession is written upon both sides of a sheet of paper, 
and is attested by his signature upon each. It is on the 
first page that the names are given, along with the statement 
that they received Communion from Father Gerard, which 
the deponent may have been even more reluctant to make; 
and the contents of this page are acknowledged in a hand 
which, although certainly not his normal one, bears no resem- 
blance to. the hideous scrawl appended on the second. It 
was evidently not the names of his confederates, but some 
thing else, which it was found so hard to get from him. What 
this was, it is impossible to say, for many questions were doubt- 
less asked of a prisoner under torture of which no record was 
kept ; but if it were anything of what appears upon the second 
page, it was either an acknowledgment that he had been to 
the house in Enfield Chase where Walley (ze. Garnet) often 
resided,” or another, “that there was speech amongst them to 
draw Sir Walter Raleigh to take part with them, being one 
that might stand them in good stead [as others of like sort 


were named].” 
Another point in regard of which the ignorance professed 


1 Gunpowder Plot Book, p. 133. 
2 White Webbs. 
3 The words in brackets are added, in a different hand from the rest. 
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by the Government is hard to credit, is the conspirators’ 
abandoned mine, concerning which something has already been 
said. As I have pointed out, the truth or falsehood of the 
story as to this remarkable piece of engineering is not of the 
essence of our present enquiry, for the conspirators may really 
have worked at it, and the Government all the time have known 
perfectly well what they were about. I maintain no more than 
this, that the story abounds in difficulties so grave as to make 
it well-nigh incredible that the things said to have been done 
actually occurred, and one such difficulty is raised by the point 
we are now considering. Mr. Gardiner tells us! that on the 
7th of November, the third day after the discovery of the 
conspiracy, and the seizure of the conspirators’ premises, neither 
the Government officials, nor the landlord and others living on 
the spot, had discovered the existence of this excavation, which 
they only learnt by means of information supplied by Faukes 
on the 8th. He considers, moreover,? that it is an insult to 
the sharp wits of the plotters, to suppose that they did not 
close up the mine as soon as it was abandoned. But 
how were they to do so? The earth and stones which 
had been dug out had been hidden away somewhere— 
Mr. Gardiner believes they were at the bottom of the Thames,— 
and although he thinks that the relaying of a couple of flag- 
stones was all that was necessary, it does not appear to me 
that practical workmen will agree with him, for the tunnel said 
to have been made had to be large enough for the conveyance 
of powder barrels. Certainly, if they could so effectually 
obliterate the traces of their work, these wonderful amateurs 
might have given lessons to professionals. 

A most singular feature of this famous mine, I may 
here remark, is its apparent invisibility. No one except 
its constructors appears ever to have seen it. Not only 
did no person observe it in the making, nor any divine 
its existence after the seizure of the premises, but, even 
when it was revealed to the authorities, we hear nothing 
of its being opened and inspected, although a description of 
it would certainly have furnished a most appropriate and 
effective item for the history of the conspiracy. What is 
still more extraordinary, Sir Edward Coke strongly insisted 
at the conspirators’ trial, that if the cellar had not been hired, 
and the original project of the mine had been persisted in, it 


1 Pp. 29, 31. 2 P. 104. 
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would have been practically impossible to have discovered 
it: the treason, he declared, “could hardly or not at all have 
been discovered, for the mine was neither found nor suspected 
until the danger was past, and the capital offenders apprehended, 
and by themselves, upon examination, confessed.” That is to 
say, if the mine had been completed and the powder stored 
in it, the Government, although they had been warned of 
impending danger through Lord Monteagle, and had taken such 
measures as they actually did, to avert it, would have been 
unable to detect it. But does it not seem, on the contrary, 
that detection would in that case have been absolutely inevitable? 
The mine must have been left open for Faukes to get in and 
out, and to make his trains and other little arrangements 
amongst the casks; not even the couple of flagstones would 
have shrouded it. The orifice of a tunnel, which the keeper 
of the place knew to be no proper feature of the locality, 
would be just the thing to attract attention. Coke’s assertion 
is obviously ridiculous; but doubtless it was made for a purpose, 
and might perhaps avail to persuade the public not to expect 
to see the subterranean works of which they heard so much.! 


1 Mr. Gardiner adds [p. 104], ‘‘ How careful the plotters were of wiping out 
all traces of their work is shown by the evidence of Whynniard’s servant, Roger 
James, who says that about midsummer, 1605, Percy, appearing to pay his quarter’s 
rent, ‘agreed with one York, a carpenter in Westminster, for the repairing of his 
lodging,’ adding, ‘that he would send his man to pay the carpenter for the work he 
was to do.’ Either the mine had no existence, or all traces of it must have been 
effectually removed before a carpenter was allowed to range the house in the absence 
of both Percy and Faukes. I must leave it to my readers to decide which alternative 
they prefer.” 

I am quite willing to do so too. 

He further takes exception to my statement that we learn on the unimpeachable 
testimony of Mrs. Whynniard, the landlady, that Faukes had workmen in to repair 
the house within a day of the intended explosion. ‘‘ The ‘ unimpeachable testi- 
mony,’ [he writes] is that—not of Mrs. Whynniard, but of Roger James, who says, 
that the carpenter came in about midsummer, not on November 4.” 

Roger James does indeed say, as we have seen above, that a carpenter was 
employed by Percy at midsummer, but Mrs. Whynniard herself, in her examination 
of November 7th, [G. P. B. 39] after saying that Faukes had paid the last instalment 
of rent on the previous Sunday [Nov. 3] thus continues: ‘‘ And further this exami- 
nate cannot say, having not seen him since, but as she hath heard by her servants he 
hath beea in the lodging since, and set carpenters and other workfolk on work for 
the mending and repairing thereof.” This seems to me perfectly clear, and I cannot 
see that because Percy had a carpenter in at midsummer, it follows that Faukes did 
not employ others in November, 
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EV. 


There remains something to say concerning a mode of 
reasoning much favoured by Mr. Gardiner in dealing with 
evidence, which appears to be liable to the same objections as 
habitual indulgence in the use of hypotheses, as allowing too 
much scope to ingenuity of speculation, and easily blinding a 
writer to alternatives at least as weighty as those upon which 
he relies. 

Thus, when treating of Faukes’ examination of November 9, 
of which we have heard so much, and the passage in it exoner- 
ating Father Gerard, and suppressed by Coke, Mr. Gardiner 
argues! that if Faukes had not made this exculpatory statement 
it would assuredly not have appeared in the document. Doubt- 
less it would not: but what then? As I have pointed out, it 
is no part of my hypothesis that all such examinations are 
fabrications. Those actually signed by the deponents clearly 
represent what they could be induced to say, or at least to 
subscribe. But Faukes, as Mr. Gardiner acknowledges, was no 
coward, and as Salisbury himself complained,? both he and his 
accomplices obstinately refused to give evidence against priests, 
“yea, what torture soever they be put to.” Obviously it would 
have been no easy matter to obtain Guy’s signature to a state- 
ment which, on the face of it, incriminated Father Gerard. It 
would be far more simple to do what was actually done, and 
after he had put his name to what in itself was harmless, to 
remove a phrase from its setting, thus making it appear as 
implying an accusation. It was the evidence that could be 
used in court which really mattered ; as it stood on the record, 
it would meet the eyes only of such as could be trusted. 

So again, in what I term the “draft” of Faukes’ published 
confession, the following passage has been cancelled, and does 
not appear in the finished version. Speaking of the plans of 
the conspirators after the explosion, Faukes was made to say: 


A proclamation was drawn, as well to avow and justify the action, 
as to have protested against the Union, and in no sort to have meddled 
with religion therein. And would have protested also against all 
strangers.® 


1 P. 44, note. 
2 Letter to Favat, Decemter 4, 1605. Brit. Mus. Add. AZSS. 6,178, § 625. 
* Pp, 3B. 
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Upon this, Mr. Gardiner argues thus : 


Curiously enough, one of the crossed out passages supplies evidence 
that the document is a genuine one. . . . [It] contains an intimation 
that the conspirators did not intend to rely only on a Catholic rising. 
They expected to have on their side Protestants who disliked the union 
with Scotland, and who were ready to protest “against all strangers,” 
that is to say, against all Scots. We can readily understand that Privy 
Councillors, knowing as they did the line taken by the King in the 
matter of the Union, would be unwilling to spread information of there 
being in England a Protestant party opposed to the Union, not only of 
sufficient importance to be worth gaining, but so exasperated that even 
these gunpowder plotters could think it possible to win them to their 
side. Nor is this all. If it is difficult to conceive that the Com- 
missioners could have allowed such a paragraph to go abroad, it is at 
least equally difficult to think of their inventing it. We may be sure 
that if Fawkes had not made the statement, no one of the examiners 
would ever have committed it to paper at all, and if the document is 
genuine in this respect, why is it not to be held genuine from beginning 
to end? 


Here, in the first place, I have to remark, as before, that 
Mr. Gardiner saddles me with the theory that every jot and 
tittle of documents such as this, must have been fabricated. But 
I hold it as certain that, if there were fraud, as much as possible 
of what the supposed speaker had really said would be worked 
into his confession, to give it body and verisimilitude. In this 
very “draft” there is a good deal, especially in the portions 
which it was subsequently decided to omit, which looks as if it 
might very well have come from Faukes himself. He may 
have expressed himself thus about the Union and the Scots, 
just as he may have uttered the oft-quoted phrase about blowing 
the Scottish beggars back to their native mountains. 

On the other hand, when we begin to talk of what states- 
men of the period would or would not do, I cannot but think 
that we plunge into a maze of which we have not the clue. 
Their ideas of statecraft were altogether beyond us, and I see 
no great profit in endeavouring to imagine motives for them, 
which may be true, but also may not. Were I to argue that 
the idea suggested itself of propitiating King James, by inti- 
mating that opponents of his pet scheme of a union were only 
one degree removed from gunpowder plotters, I do not sce that 
my supposition would be much less plausible than that which 
we have heard. 

It is far more to the point, however, to observe, that if the 
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matter had been so critical as Mr. Gardiner represents, we ought 
to hear more of it; for in common prudence the Privy Council 
must have endeavoured to learn how far the conspirators had 
dealt with anti-unionists to ascertain their sentiments and secure 
their assistance. But upon this subject we find no single word 
in any other portion of the evidence either of Faukes or of any 


other. 

Once more. Faukes upon two occasions! vehemently pro- 
tested that both he himself and his friends would have shed the 
last drop of their blood to resist foreign invasion; and in 
Winter's published confession it is incidentally noted, as a chief 
feature of the conspiracy, that the Catholic cause should be 
served without foreign aid. “ Are we seriously asked to believe,” 
exclaims Mr. Gardiner,? “that Salisbury placed this crown of 
sturdy patriotism on the brows of those whom he wished to 
paint as the most atrocious villains?” 

But here we are at once confronted by a difficulty on the 
other side, at least equally serious. It was a main point of the 
Government’s case that these very men, Faukes and Thomas 
Winter, had been actively engaged in trying to arrange for a 
Spanish invasion of England, and had taken up the gunpowder 
idea, only when the other failed them. As Sir Edward Coke 
expressed it,3 “The treason for foreign invasion of England 
succeeding not, by reason of the peace between England and 
Spain, then did the Powder Treason rise out of the ashes of the 
other.” At the trial, both of the conspirators and of Father 
Garnet, much evidence—of a very equivocal character, it is 
true—was produced, to substantiate the story of these Spanish 
negotiations, which, according to this evidence, were so con- 
ducted that, if they took place, they cannot have been a secret. 
Is it likely that in such circumstances, and when there was 
nothing to gain by it, these same men would have attempted 
to pose as sturdy patriots? On the other hand, if their 
patriotism were genuine, what about the tale of the Spanish 
Treason, of which almost as much was made as of the Powder 
Plot itself? Moreover, so far at least as Faukes was concerned, 
no crown of any kind was ever placed on his brow, for his 
protestations on the subject were carefully withheld from the 
public. Most probably he said what is reported, and meant it. 


! November 6 and 7. 2 P. 50, note. 
3 Proofs against Owen, Dom. James I. xx. 52. 
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As for Winter's remark, it appears, as has been said, in his 
published confession. To say nothing of the character of that 
document, of which I shall have much to say elsewhere, the 
Government were extremely anxious to dissociate foreign 
powers, Spain especially, from all connection with the Gun- 
powder Plot, a point which Coke placed in the forefront of his 
speech at the conspirators’ trial. Winter’s brief observation, 
which does not otherwise appear to be called for, might usefully 
serve such a purpose; but his testimony does not very well 
agree with itself, for he goes on to tell how, after the speech 
about doing without foreign aid, he went to Flanders, to learn 
whether the Archdukes would assist the Catholics of England, 
should they do anything to help themselves. 

Before I quit the subject of this documentary evidence, I 
may perhaps notice a minor charge which Mr. Gardiner has 
thought fit to advance. In my book I have always described 
King James’ Secretary of State by his family name, as “Cecil.” 
Mr. Gardiner remarks: “Father Gerard appears to show his 
dislike of Salisbury by denying him his title.”! This observa- 
tion affords a good example of the difficulty of penetrating 
another person’s mind, for nothing could be further from my 
thoughts than the motive thus suggested. I spoke of “Cecil” 
in the first place, because I found this term used almost 
universally by contemporary writers, as well as by such recent 
authorities as the Historical Manuscripts Commission ; and in 
the second, because it avoids the inconvenience of having to 
speak of the same man, at different stages of his career, some- 
times as Sir Robert Cecil, sometimes as Lord Cecil of Essendon, 
sometimes as Viscount Cranborne, and sometimes as Earl of 
Salisbury. 

Here, for the present at least, I must cease. As in my 
previous consideration of the question of method, so now in 
regard of documentary evidence, I have not attempted to deal 
with every particular which has been urged against me, for this 
would have involved the obvious inconvenience of producing 
another book. I am content to restrict myself to some points, 
which appear to be fair samples of the whole, and to indicate 
the lines upon which, as I conceive, my position may be main- 
tained. 

There remain other portions of the field in which it seems 
desirable to do the like—in particular the sensational episode 


' P. 54, note. 
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of the mine and certain salient features of the topography of 
the scene of action demand consideration, which must, however, 
be reserved for another article. 

At the same time, as I have already intimated, whatever 
there may be to say about such matters, and whatever their 
individual significance, I feel that Mr. Gardiner has reduced 
them to a position of secondary importance. He has indicated 
the points around which the real battle must centre, and by 
confining our attention to which we shall be enabled to obtain 
results more definite and conclusive than have hitherto appeared 
possible. With such points it is my intention to deal in a 
separate publication. 


JOHN GERARD. 
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Glimpses of Rajputana. 
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THE combination of cleanliness and order with extreme 
picturesqueness is rarely attainable. But the city of Jeypore 
is a notable example of it in its most desirable form. A mile 
or more of white, scorching road lies, like a strip of sandy 
desert, between the hotel (a title of courtesy) and the city gate ; 
an almost featureless road we found it, except for the fakir who 
squatted under a fepul tree by the wayside, heaping white dust 
from the road over his matted hair, his dull, heavy face and 
his absolutely naked body, whilst an adoring circle of devotees 
thronged around with offerings of food, waiting till he had 
finished his morning toilet. A few paces further on were two 
hunting chetahs which, with their keeper, were exercising. 
These three were likewise, for the moment, resting under the 
shadow of a widely-spreading banian. Both chetahs were 
chained, and one was hooded, whilst the other sat on his 
haunches looking disdain out of his yellow, cynical eyes at the 
passers by. A well-seasoned and discriminating chetah this, 
and fastidious in the choice of his sport. It is long since he 
relinquished human kind as unworthy of his cunning. 

Fortified hills, rugged and seamed, surround three sides of 
the city, and crenelated walls engirdle it. As you pass through 
the gates from the outer barrenness, it would almost seem that 
you are looking into the city through rose-coloured glasses, 
such a warm flush suffuses the long, broken lines of buildings 
which run down either side of the broad, straight streets. 
A “city of coral” it might be named, for its houses, with their 
latticed galleries and oriel windows of pierced stone, its palaces 
and its temples are all—stone though they be—washed over 
with light terra-cotta tint and frescoed in white. Such treatment 
is undeniably in direct defiance of even the most rudimentary 
principles of zsthetic law, and yet the coup d’wil of those vast 
pink streets, thronged with native life, and with the fine forms 
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of the buildings outlined against the intense blue of the Indian 
sky, was a unique picture, and one to compel remembrance. 

The Rajputana colours are red, yellow, and green—and the 
women let you know it; for the crimped, muslin chuddahs, 
woven and dyed in their own city, in which they envelop 
themselves, express their patriotism in as articulate a manner 
as colour can do. The streets are fringed with a blaze of it. 
Neither are the jaunty Rajputs of the sterner sex far behind 
in this respect. Their turbans, coyly drooping over one ear, 
are always of the gayest, and the coats of the blue-blooded 
ones, as they curvet and prance through the city on their little 
Marwar horses, are of brocades and satins and velvets galore. 

The saheb-logue do not receive the outward and visible signs 
of servile and unquestioning deference from Rajputs common 
to other parts of India. The pride of race is strong within 
them. There is a certain savour of independence and patronage 
in their bearing, and though always civil, hospitable, and kindly, 
you are fully aware that the poorest coolie among them holds 
himself to be born of better blood than you. For who but 
themselves can trace descent from our Lord the Sun, the 
universal life-giver, of whom was born Rama, the first of the 
Rajputs? There is nothing for it but to accept the situation 
gracefully, and to bear in mind thankfully that Rajputana has 
been habitually loyal to British rule in spite of its regarding 
the dominant race de haut en bas. 

In the meantime we have passed the Palace of the Winds, 
the curved and fretted stories of which, from the base of the 
facade to its cornice, were concealed by myriads of pigeons— 
sacred pigeons—which billed and coo’d and sidled and dozed 
on every available ledge and in every hidden recess of the 
coral-pink stucco work. A royal elephant with sumptuous 
housing and pendant bell came rolling down the street, and 
he had no terrors for them ; but as we passed under the palace 
a gun was fired at some little distance, and with the report 
there arose into the air a cloud of iridescence. The whole 
palace front seemed to come away and to wheel and whirl in 
a fluttering mass above us ; then—the danger and apprehension 
past—to sail back again, and to change once more the face 
of the building by clothing it in plumage opalesque and pearl- 
colour. 

The Maharajah’s palace is open to all who care to see his 
printing office, his clock-tower, and the great court, where 
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hundreds of retainers lounge about in a fashion common to the 
country. In India, people seem to be always well satisfied 
to wait; though they know not for what. The palace gardens 
are well kept, where pet alligators, lying like logs of dry timber 
on the mud banks of the tank, come when they are called, to 
be fed with the entrails of other creatures, a delicacy eagerly 
disputed by the great turtles which swim up to try conclusions 
with them. There is something of interest, too, in the 
Maharajah’s public gardens—the Queen’s Gardens he calls 
them—where native peacocks strut during the day and roost 
on the trees at night, where a native regimental brass band 
plays fairly good music, and dismisses its audience with “God 
save the Queen,” and where there is an Albert Hall—a well- 
designed building filled with a most excellent collection of 
Indian art produce, antique and modern, gathered with infinite 
pains and wide knowledge by Dr. Heaton under the direction 
of the Maharajah. 

This, and his School of Art, where young Rajputs of eight 
and nine years of age have their juvenile ideas shaped and 
their small brown fingers trained to draw straight lines, and 
students of all ages and grades are occupied in designing and 
manufacturing vessels and dishes in fine brass work and enamel, 
are clear evidences of the Maharajah’s desire, not only to 
preserve the art and industries of his country, but to promote 
their further development and to raise the standard of work- 
manship. In no other State of Rajputana is education so 
advanced as in Jeypore. The Maharajah’s College, affiliated 
to the Calcutta University, and which was opened in 1844 with 
forty students, numbers now no less than one thousand. 

Jeypore, the capital of the fifteen thousand square miles of 
territory, was built only in the end of the last century upon 
the lines of Amber, the ancient capital which, like Futteh-pur- 
Sikri, had been abandoned by reason of its unhealthiness, and 
which stands, forlorn and beautiful, upon the slopes which rise 
from the shores of a lake at the extremity of a rocky gorge 
in the mountains five miles from Jeypore. The reflection of 
the beautiful old city in the still waters at its base is not more 
silent and lifeless than its own material self. And yet, its 
ancient splendour, its alabaster Hall of Victory, with mirrored 
and spangled roof, its cool, cream-coloured bath-rooms, its 
sandal-wood and ivory-inlaid doors, its mosaics and its marbles, 
are just as they were left by the hands of Man Sing’s architects 
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nearly three centuries ago. By mysterious stairways and along 
crooked passages—so narrow and dark that they seemed to be 
built in the wall—we were led to the Jat Mandir on the upper 
story. Though no longer peopled by caged women (listless 
or intriguing according to temperament), it still, “ with its bright 
and tender colours and exquisite inlaid-work, looks through 
arches of carved alabaster and clusters of slender pillars upon 
the sleeping lake and silent fountain.”! Here are still the 
rows of latticed arcades and balconies, through the marble lace- 
work of which the poor benighted souls might, if they were 
so minded, peer down unseen and take a bird's-eye view of the 
doings in the great Court and Hall of Victory below. That 
was the limit of their world ; that, and the sounds of every-day 
life which reached them from the valley below—the creak of 
the water-wheel, the screech of the peafowl, and the hum of the 
town-bazaar which crept round the shore of the lake six 
hundred feet below them. Now silence reigns there, and the 
shells of the houses, wrecked and mouldering, serve as the home 
of monkeys and the haunt of peafowl—Rajputana’s own bird, 
sacred to its god of war, and ubiquitous in the land. 

Among the remnant of humanity that still clings to the 
decayed city the worship of the horrible Kali is practised in all 
the integrity of its cruelty. Traces of the morning oblation 
were to be seen in the stains which marked the spot where the 
sacrificial blood had been spilt, and the red-eyed goddess looked 
out from her darkened recess, a typical deity of such a cult. 


That native India has no clearly defined idea concerning 
bed-time was a fact painfully forced upon us at Ajmere, where 
the place of our sojourn—I cannot say rvest-house—lay between 
the town on one side and the station on the other. As the hour 
approached when European eyelids commonly begin to feel 
symptoms of pleasant languor, the town seemed to awake to a 
vitality unknown to it during the daylight hours of torrid heat 
and scorching sunshine. The Indian native possesses the 
animal gift of sleeping when he will and at the shortest notice 
—assisted occasionally, doubtless, by the tiny brown pellet of 
opium, which costs so little and which brings oblivion so 
quickly. Men and women may often be seen rolling the little 
pills between the palms of their hands before preparing to take 
their casual rest. But more often still they must sleep from 


1 India Revisited. EE. Arnold. 
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sheer asphyxiation, rolled as they are from head to foot, without 
so much as a chink being left for ventilation, in their dirty 
cotton sheets, and looking, as they lie about the precincts of the 
station or in the shadow of trees or buildings, like mammoth 
chrysalis. Thus they sleep when occupation admits or inclina- 
tion prompts without reference to day or night. And when, in 
addition to this, as was the case at Ajmere, the orgies of a 
religious festival are in full swing, those who are within ear-shot 
and not of kindred spirit are to be commiserated. When the 
tom-toms had ceased throbbing and the chattering, singing 
voices had sunk to rest from sheer exhaustion on the town side, 
the worshippers began to surge up to the station. Then the 
clamour broke out anew as train after train of pilgrims in their 
multitudes was despatched through the small hours of the night. 
The engines might have been some of the very devils that the 
passengers had been trying to propitiate, so wild and prolonged 
and exultant were their shrieks. At last one was reduced to 
that pitiful state of strained awakedness which, even when an 
interval of quiet occurred, compelled one to lie and wait—as 
Carlyle, for the crowing of the cock—in pained expectancy of 
the next nerve-rending sound which might occur. 

During the day there was very much in Ajmere to efface its 
nocturnal miseries. To be fifteen hundred feet above the sea- 
level during the Indian month of March is, in itself, a joy. An 
early morning on the shore of beautiful Lake Ana Saugar— 
artificial, but looking as though it had nestled in Ajmere’s valley 
under the shadowing Saragarh Hills for all ages instead of cight 
centuries only—is a delightful reminiscence. And to sit in 
Shah Jehan’s pavilion—one of many which border the edge of 
the lake—to watch the ways of the water birds, the saras, the 
storks, and the pelicans, whilst the cool evening breeze came 
sweeping down the gorge and across the face of the water to us, 
brought compensation and forgetfulness. 

Through a very dirty and stifling bazaar we had to pass in 
order to reach the Arkai-diu-Ra-jhompra, the “House of two 
and a half days,” that being the time occupied, according to 
Moslem tradition, in building the temple. But taking into 
consideration that its roof rests on four rows of eighteen 
columns in each, and that its screen has seven arches, the central 
one rising to a height of fifty-six feet, all most elaborately 
wrought and beautified, it would require a very big act of faith 
even for a son of Islam to accept this legend. The pillars, 
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covered with Hindu carving, are another example of the fashion 
in which the holy and beautiful things of the Jains were wrested 
from them by their Moslem conquerors to be turned to their 
own religious purposes. But the intertwining with the tracery 
of the delicately outlined Kufic and Sughra inscriptions on the 
fan of the arches is purely Mahommedan in style, and was 
reminiscent of Altamsh’s other great work of demolition and 
restoration, the Kutb Mosque at old Delhi, where an Arabic 
inscription in the courtyard tells you that its materials were 
gathered from twenty-seven idolatrous temples. 

In the heart of this same disreputable bazaar lies—from a 
native point of view—the chief feature of Ajmere and its centre 
of sanctity, the Dargah. Not until we had set unshod foot 
within its walls and been initiated in a skin-deep way into its 
mysteries did we realize the full significance of the pande- 
monium at which it had been our adverse fate to assist during 
our first night in Ajmere. Architecturally the Dargah is 
worthless, but its associations are ancient and curious, and its 
great sanctity lies in its being the burial-place of a saint of the 
Chisti family. Within the great courtyard there stand two 
enormous cauldrons. To fill the larger of the two with rice, 
raisins, sugar, &c., costs one thousand rupees, and it is the 
custom, at the great annual festival, when perhaps twenty 
thousand people come to do puja at the shrine, for some rich 
pilgrim to make this offering. Fire is made beneath the 
cauldron, and when the food is cooked it is scrambled for by 
the people, eight large jars having first been reserved for 
strangers to the city. The men of Indracot have had the 
privilege for many centuries of jumping into the cauldron when 
nearly empty and of scraping it clean. They are swathed to 
the eyes before tumbling pell-mell into the deg. So also are all 
those who share in the distribution of the boiling pudding. 
That, however, does not prevent them being badly burnt 
occasionally, and it is an article of faith at the Dargah that 
only through the good offices of Chisti have no lives been 
lost. 

We reached Chitor at midnight and had to make our way 
to the dék bungalow under a drenching tropical rain. When 
we reached the desolate-looking little building there was no sign 
of life in or around it. No amount of clamour on our part 
produced any response, and in the end Kassim, with knowledge 
of native ways, went to explore some out-buildings at the back. 
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There he unearthed a very dazed and dejected Khansaman, who 
had apparently forgotten to expect us and had rolled himself in 
his cotton sheet for the night. Even then our difficulties were 
by no means overcome, for the sole occupant of the bungalow, 
for some obscure reason only known to himself, had locked, not 
only his own door, but all the other doors on the inside, and 
had then retired to sink into so profound a sleep that we almost 
despaired of reaching his consciousness. At last our prolonged 
hammering —and we stood not upon the order of our hammer- 
ing—produced an uncertain and groping sound within. At the 
same time we were relieved to see, through the ¢a¢z, behind 
which a night-light dimly burnt, a pyjama’d form move 
stealthily, and furtively unlock first his own door and then that 
behind which we were shivering and bursting with all uncharit- 
ableness. Before Kassim had pushed it open the timorous 
pyjamas had retreated as silently and hastily as they had 
advanced, and the owner thereof had vanished next morning 
before we were to the fore. 

The little dék bungalow at Chitor—or Chitargah—which 
belongs to the Maharana of Oudeypore, sits alone in the midst 
of a drear and arid plain. Volcanic mounds rise here and there 
spasmodically, and at a distance of two miles from the bungalow 
an isolated rocky ridge, three and a half miles in length, rears 
itself five hundred feet above the level plain. The fort and 
ruined city of Chitor, Merwar’s ancient capital, crown its heights, 
and are loftily and majestically conspicuous for many miles 
around in this flat and featureless country. 

In the cool of the early morning we drove from the 
bungalow, and were met by one of the Maharana’s elephants, 
whose task it was to carry us to the top of the ridge. He and 
his “ people” were waiting for us at the end of the massive, ten- 
arched, old bridge of grey limestone which crosses the Ahr 
River about a mile from the city, and which has been there 
since the end of the thirteenth century. In its palmy days of 
old, when the towers and gateways at either end (now swept 
away) were filled with Rajput warriors and defended 4 outrance, 
many a mighty contest was fought to the death between one 
side of the river and the other. The Rana who built it— 
Lakshman—was slain there, together with his son, when 
Alaudin laid siege to the city in 1303. Hundreds of the 
Emperor’s war elephants would trample it in the days of its 
youth and vigour, whereas now, the peaceable monster that 
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bore me on his back—probably with small consciousness of his 
burthen—and whose sole aim, as he rolled along, seemed to be 
centred in tearing down and consuming as many banian twigs 
as grew within the sweep of his trunk—had to cross the river 
by the ford because of his weight. In mid-stream he stopped 
to douche himself, and a herd of buffaloes that were crossing 
from the opposite shore incontinently turned and fled. 

Clustering at the foot of the ridge and creeping up it is the 
lower town of Chitor—merely a conglomeration of bazaars and 
narrow alleys of huts so low that in my howdah I found myself 
on a level with the roofs. We passed through the first of the 
seven gateways which defend the fort, the guard-room of which 
was full of the Rana’s soldiers. Thence began a toilsome, zigzag 
ascent up the rock side of the ridge under a burning, blinding 
sun, early morning though it was. 

The mahout sang sotto voce quavering Hindu ditties, and the 
gentle-mannered, kindly people greeted us with grave smiles 
and salaams—sceing that we came under the auspices of their 
Rana. Old men squatted at their doors telling their beads, 
which were made of jiwapot seeds strung together, and women 
were spinning dreamily. A camel grunted and snarled his way 
up the winding street, seriously aggrieved at his undue load of 
sunul cotton, of which he carried a fair share of bales. The 
gods were countless and diversified. At each turn of the road 
and under every fepul tree there was enshrined either a /imgam 
—a cone-shaped stone, the emblem of Shiva and of reproduc- 
tion—or the memorial stone of some hero whose spirit and 
memory are worshipped through the medium of this his chattrze. 
Both they and the “ugams were amply daubed and splashed 
with red, symbolic of the sacrificial blood which, in earlier ages, 
would have expressed the devotion of the worshippers. Bits of 
tinsel seemed a favourite form of offering. So also were flowers, 
especially marigolds and Shiva’s datura. One stone, showing 
an open red hand upon it, recorded that a sa¢z had been con- 
summated there in 1468—a further witness to what is not 
generally understood, viz., that the performance of sa¢z was the 
exception and not the rule, and was regarded as an act of 
unusual and sarctifying heroism on the part of the woman who 
voluntarily made reparation for her dead husband’s sins by 
sacrificing her own life on his funeral pyre. Then she who, 
according to the teaching of Brahmanism, could otherwise wipe 
out the stain of her womanhood only by marriage and maternity, 
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was besought by those whom she passed on her way to death 
to lay but her hand upon them in healing and blessing. 

Through the seventh and last gate we passed—the great 
Ram Pol with its inner court and tapering pillars—and another 
short, steep ascent brought us to the platform on the ridge’s 
summit, the site of the ancient city—now a scene of ruined 
beauty. 

Chitor was doubtless a great stronghold of the Jains from 
their earliest development ; for the wonderful Tower of Fame 
was built in the end of the ninth century by Rana Alluji and 
dedicated-by him to Adnath, the first of the Jaina Tirthankars 
or gods. (We should call them saints.) Seven carved and 
elaborated stories make up its height of eighty feet; and 
nothing, perhaps, is more suggestive of its extreme age than 
the trees which are flourishing in the topmost tier, the roots of 
which are- protected by the accumulated dust of centuries, and 
must find their nourishment in the chinks and joints of the 
ancient masonry. Near the Tower of Fame were the ruins of 
an exquisite little temple full of the delicate, graceful carving so 
characteristic of Jaina work. A colony of flying foxes were in 
residence there, and were hanging in hundreds from every 
available point to which they could hook themselves in the 
sculptured domes. 

Not half a mile from the Jaina Tower is another, the Jaya- 
Stambh or Tower of Victory, six centuries later in date and 
purely Hindu in style, of which Mr. Fergusson writes: “It isa 
pillar of victory like that of Trajan at Rome, but of infinitely 
better taste as an architectural object.” 

Rana Kumbo, who brought low his hereditary foe, the King 
of Malwar, in 1439, gave utterance to his triumph in this 
glorious monument, which speaks to its purpose in every line 
of its sculptured loftiness. An over exuberance of ornament, 
a lack of temperance and restraint, is its fault—a fault to be 
laid at the door of its style generally. And yet Rana Kumbo 
was an artist as well as a warrior and conqueror, as may be 
gathered from his palace overlooking the great tanks, and which 
—four centuries old though it be—with its graceful and delicate 
detail and its bands of blue tiles—like turquoises and sapphires 
set in ivory—sparkling and vivid as on the day they were placed 
there, gives the world of to-day an insight into the taste in 
domestic architecture of Rajputana in the fifteenth century. 

At that period the Jaina had given place to the Brahmanic 
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religion, which brought, in the train of its renascence, a more 
careful artistic treatment of things civil than the Jains usually 
bestowed on any buildings except their temples. And yet the 
stamp of their greater refinement remained, and their chastening 
influence is obvious in the absence of the coarse grotesquery of 
the Hindu school. 

This individuality of touch it is which gives charm and 
vitality to Indian architecture. There is a meaning and 
intention in its every stone, and rarely is there a building, small 
or great, which has not impressed upon it the individual feeling 
and purpose, the race, and the faith of the builder. Indians 
think only of the work upon which they are occupied, and how 
best to make it fitting to its end without thought of copy, 
adaptation, or “rotatory reproduction.” This, surely, is the first 
principle of true art, and the following of which has gained for 
Indian buildings, past and present, the commendation of those 
in high authority—of one, especially, whosegcriticism, probably, 
has weight possessed by none other, and who writes: “For 
certain qualities Indian buildings are unrivalled. They display 
an exuberance of fancy, a lavishness of labour, and an elabora- 
tion of detail to be found nowhere else.” And again: “ Archi- 
tecture in India is still a living art, practised on the principles 
which caused its wonderful development in Europe in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries; and there, consequently, and 
there alone, the student of architecture has a chance of seeing 
the real principles of the art in action.”? 

Such is the final utterance of a “master ”—that the students 
of his craft, to rid themselves of nineteenth century insimplicity, 
must turn to the natives of India and learn from them wherein 
lies the secret of their own decadence. The vitality of one is 
organic, in the other merely a borrowed motive which, no 
matter how honourable in its primitive creation, lacks, in its 
second-hand, borrowed form, the spark of life and vigour, and 
speaks only of mental inertia and decivilized art. In one case 
there is a speaking face, in the other a dead mask. 





S. H. DUNN. 


1 History of Architecture, Fergusson. 
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IN an article on “Ecclesiastical Development in the Reign of 
the Queen,” the Zimes, of June 2nd, sums up the history of 
the various Christiana denominations in England since 1837 in 
these terms: “ But of all it may be said (with the exception 
perhaps of the Church of Rome) that their theology is broader 
and more enlightened than it was sixty years ago, more ready 
to accept the results of modern science, and to keep pace with 
the intellectual advance of the time. And certainly it is a 
hopeful sign of religious progress that the divergent elements 
of English Christianity are so nearly at peace with one another.” 

This raises a question as to what religious progress is ; which 
again involves a discussion of the definition of religion. But 
since it is impossible to discuss everything, we cannot be wrong 
in assuming that the article means the progress of professedly 
Christian bodies towards a truer conception and realization of 
Christianity. 

Also it is clear that the passage cited has reference to the 
speculative and intellectual, rather than to the practical side 
of Christianity. It is in this respect that the writer of the 
article finds all denominations more nearly at peace with one 
another, and with the results of modern science, than they were 
sixty years ago—all, that is, with perhaps the exception of the 
Church of Rome. 

We are not altogether disposed to quarrel with this 
exception. 

The Zzmes, after all, only adds its testimony to what is 
universally recognized, that in a certain sense “ unprogressive- 
ness” is a note which distinguishes the Church of Rome from 
every other denomination in England. 

There is a truth in this, but a truth easily misapprehended. 
It is our present purpose briefly to define its limits. 

In the Introduction to his admirable History of Religious 
Thought in England from the Reformation, Dr. J. Hunt seems 
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to affirm that there is no logical vza media in religion between 
a Chinese rigidity of verbal tradition and a progressiveness such 
as Bishop Temple once contended for in his somewhat over- 
anathematized contribution to Essays and Reviews, on the 
“Education of the Human Race.” He apparently wishes to 
imply that the theory of development of doctrine is an exotic 
recently introduced into Roman soil in order gracefully to 
smooth away apparent inconsistencies, to make it possible to 
unsay much that can no longer be maintained in the light of 
science and history, and to cover modern accretions and inno- 
vations with the cloak of antiquity. 

The best answer to this misapprehension will be a concise 
statement of the doctrine of development as, apart from minor 
details, it is more commonly understood by us; from which 
it will be apparent that what is now held on the subject at 
Rome is no more than what was held at the Council of 
Florence ; or was maintained in Vincent of Lerin’s Commoni- 
torium ,; or is necessarily involved in the belief in an objectively 
complete revelation ; or deposit of faith. It is usually admitted 
by all Christians that in some sense the revelation of the Old 
and New Dispensation is the same; in some sense, different. 

Christ did not come to destroy, but to fulfil. If we take an 
outline map and fill in first the rivers, then the mountains, then 
the towns, railways, and roads, we have a rough idea of what 
is meant by progress in objective revelation or in the deposttum 
fidez. Such a progress had place from Adam to Christ. There 
was more to be believed de fide divind after Moses than before 
Moses; after the last of the prophets than before. New 
articles of faith were added to the creed from time to time; 
the faith remaining the same in outline; but in detail more 
articulate. With Christ and the twelve Apostles this process 
of development ceased ; for the fulness of time had come. 
Thenceforth there might and would be subjective progress 
in matters of Divine faith, but not objective—additions, not to 
the deposit, but to the Church’s understanding of it. Plainly 
as regards the individual Christian there must necessarily be 
an advance in the understanding of the creed; and though 
child and adult hold the same objective faith, yet the grasp is 
different. To revert to our former illustration: when the map 
is filled in and completed, it will present a very different 
appearance to one who views it from a distance and to one 
who comes close up to it. What happens to the individual, 
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happens to the Church as a whole. She holds fast to the form 
of sound words; she keeps the deposit once and for all 
delivered to the saints. But more than this, she ponders these 
words and compares them in her heart; she sees more and 
more how much they involve; she, as it were, draws nearer 
and nearer, till details before unnoticed stand out distinctly ; 
and consequences heretofore tangled in their premises are drawn 
out and separated. In all this there is no objective accretion, 
nothing is added to the original deposit. When two premises 
lie hidden in my mind, I need further reflection, but no further 
information or experience to arrive at their conclusion. I have 
but to compare them. I already know the conclusion in a 
confused way. It is not additional knowledge in any objective 
sense. It is an evolution or unfolding of my knowledge, rather 
than a development. No new fact or truth has been taken in. 

Such is the only progress possible in matters of Divine faith, 
for since the Apostles there has been no public revelation. But 
step by step with this subjective progress in thought, there must 
be a corresponding progress in language, which is the expression 
and embodiment of thought. And this for two reasons. First, 
because language itself is progressive, and therefore from age to 
age, as well as from country to country, and even from class to 
class, the same idea must be translated and retranslated into 
the current forms of thought. Philosophers and men of science, 
for example, have a rapidly progressive language of their own, 
into which at all times they will strive to translate the more 
popular and expressive phraseology of the masses. We 
find the terminology of physical science used to-day to clothe 
religious truths once conveyed in the language of Plato and 
Aristotle. It is for the Church to examine and correct such 
retranslations and to guarantee their substantial fidelity. Else 
what is perhaps a metaphor to-day may be understood literally 
to-morrow, and words employed at one time in a general sense 
may afterwards mislead when they have been specialized by 
common usage. In the second place, even were language 
stationary, the more exact analysis of the contents of the deposit 
of faith will ever demand a greater exactness and precision of 
expression and statement; while it is plain that the store of 
illustrations, metaphors, and symbols will grow richer and fuller 
every day. 

So far we have been dealing with what is strictly de fide 
divind,; with the deposit of revelation bequeathed to the Church 
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by the Apostles. To that, nothing has been or can be added. 
We may learn more of its contents, but we cannot increase 
them. Whatever Roman Catholics believe to-day, as of Divine 
faith, that the early Christians believed in such sort, that without 
the aid of any new fact or truth, a Socrates could by skilful 
interrogation have brought them to see that they knew more 
than they thought. We do not say this of any individual early 
Christian, but of the body with whom the deposit of faith rested. 
A priort from what they already knew of Three Persons and 
One God, they could have been brought to see the necessity of 
every article of the Athanasian Creed. From their belief in 
Mary as the second Eve, the destroyer of Satan, the all-pure 
and sinless, they could have been brought by mere analysis of 
these truths to the belief in her Immaculate Conception. From 
the words, “This is My Body,” they could have inferred the 
detailed Eucharistic doctrine of the Lauda Sion. From their 
doctrine of the Catholic Church, they could have been led @ 
priort to the fuller comprehension of Petrine claims of to-day. 

In these matters the progress is one of analysis; a mere 
unfolding or evolution ; in no strict sense a development like 
that of an acorn into an oak. But when we speak, not of 
Divine faith, but of Catholic doctrine, then we have a true 
development, by the absorption of extraneous matter, of natural 
truths and facts, and the consequent increase in bulk of the body 
of our beliefs. 

As guardian of the deposit of faith, it is the Church’s office, 
in case of doubt or dispute, to declare what does and what does 
not belong to that deposit ; and in such declarations, as well as 
in others relating to the same office, she is supernaturally 
guaranteed from error, since without such guarantee we should 
thus be uncertain what to believe, and the purpose of Divine 
revelation would be frustrated. In these decisions the Church 
is not inspired or taught by revelation, but, using natural means, 
is guaranteed from error. They are infallibly certain, but are 
not de fide diving ; for they are no part of what the Apostles 
bequeathed to their successors. That a given canonical book 
is inspired cannot ultimately be believed on its own authority 
as de fide diviné. But when the Church declares it inspired, 
its contents are received as de fide divind. That the Imma- 
culate Conception is a revealed dogma is of ecclesiastical faith ; 
but, being a revealed dogma, it is of divine faith that Mary 
is immaculate. It is infallibly certain that Trent was an 
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Ecumenical Council; but the ante-Nicene Fathers knew it 
not; nor was it so contained in any knowledge they pos- 
sessed that any amount of Socratic angling could have fished 
it out of their minds. That the Pope is Christ’s Vicar is indeed 
of Divine faith; but that Leo XIII. is validly Pope, is only 
infallibly certain. It is a point of Catholic belief additional to 
the original deposit of faith. 

There are, however, some theologians of authority who 
regard a universal proposition as simply collective or plural ; 
as a mere compendium of singular propositions; so that the 
statement : Every Pope is Christ’s Vicar, would be a short way 
of saying: Peter, Linus, Anaclete, ... Leo XIII. is the Vicar 
of Christ; just as when I say: The sons of Zebedee were 
fishermen, I mean: James and John were fishermen. Were 
this so, we should have to say that these particulars were 
contained in what the Apostles delivered to their successors 
to whom the existence of Leo XIII. was unknown and un- 
knowable ; that they were part of the substance of the Christian 
revelation. This, however, is tenable only on the supposition 
that the content of the deposit is to be measured, not by what 
the “sound form of words” meant to the post-apostolic mind ; 
but by what it meant to the Divine mind, or possibly to the 
prophetic mind of the Apostles. But this seems to others 
scarcely consistent with the idea of revelation, as a communica- 
tion of actual knowledge—albeit confused and indistinct ; nor is 
it easy to see how we can be said to derive these particular facts 
pertaining to recent history, by tradition from the post-apostolic 
age. Further, if God in His revelation speaks to man in human 
language, He conveys by the universal proposition only so much 
as it means to us. “The baptized are regenerate” means for us, 
not that a certain collection of persons, A, B, C, &c., are 
regenerate, but that baptism regenerates, whether there be 
many or none baptized ; and in saying: The Pope is Christ’s 
Vicar, we are speaking not of any given man or collection of 
men, but of the office of the Papacy. 

Similarly, it seems more probable that when it is revealed, 
that “the angels are ministering spirits,” so much only is made 
known by those words as is conveyed by them to the mind which 
receives the revelation. If philosophy subsequently determines 
other attributes of spirit, unknown and unknowable to former 
times, these may truly be ascriked to the angels, but not as de 
Jide. In God’s mind “spirit” meant all and more than philo- 
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sophy subsequently discovered, but it was not God’s purpose 
then to reveal this further knowledge as a matter for belief. 
Again, when it is revealed that “Christ is true man,” nothing 
more is revealed than what the hearer could deduce from the 
statement @ prior7 by analysis of its terms. If science after- 
wards discovers new truths about the body and soul of man, these 
may be affirmed with theological certainty of the humanity of 
Christ, but such affirmations are, according to a common opinion, 
no part of Divine faith. For this further knowledge is not learnt 
from God, but from reason and experiment. Therefore, what 
the Christian revelation actually, albeit indistinctly, meant for 
the post-apostolic age; that, and that alone is for us, de fide 
adivind, however much our mind may have progressed in point 
of distinctness. 

If there is any difference among Catholics as to these refine- 
ments, it is, however, of small importance, compared with their 
common agreement that the deposit of Christian revelation 
receives no objective addition, and only grows in point of distinct- 
ness in the mind of the Church; and that whatever new conclusions 
are drawn from it by the aid of facts and truths not revealed, but 
learnt by reason and experience, are not to be accounted part of 
the original revelation, but are to be viewed as developments. 
These developments are at least of two kinds. First, where the 
truth or fact which, in combination with an article of faith, yields 
a new conclusion, though not revealed, is guaranteed from error 
in virtue of the Church’s infallibility ; and such conclusions are 
commonly said to be de fide ecclesiastica as opposed to de fide 
diviné. Secondly, where the truth or fact is not so guaranteed ; 
and in this case we have a simple theological conclusion, which, 
however, true or certain, is not infallibly so. It is by the 
continual multiplication of such conclusions, that Catholic 
doctrine is chiefly developed. Obviously in moral matters, the 
changing conditions of each age and country call for ever new 
applications of the unchanging principles of revea!ed religion ; 
and no less frequently are new truths of science and history 
brought into comparison and combination with the articles of 
faith, to give birth to theological conclusions, unknown and 
unknowable to former generations. To contrast unfavourably 
the vast, complex body of present Catholic teaching with the 
original simplicity of the Gospel and the Apostles’ Creed, is to 
forget that the Christian religion is a leaven, leavening the whole 
mass of secular knowledge, moral and speculative, feeding upon 
VOL. XC. é 
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it, and transforming it into its own substance ; even as Christian 
practice mingles itself with every department of human life, 
social or solitary. 

The distinction then between the purely subjective, and 
@ priori evolution of the unchanging deposit of faith, and the 
objective growth and development of Catholic doctrine, by the 
combination of the data of science and history with those of 
revelation, is of great importance ; and its neglect has led to 
many contradictory and extravagant charges against the 
Church, which, at one time is accused of barren formalism and 
wall-eyed rigidity ; at another, of unwarrantable additions to the 
faith of the Apostles ; while, as we have seen, Dr. Hunt regards 
the Catholic theory of development, as a recent and foreign 
importation, incompatible with the conservative principle of an 
unchangeable deposit. 

But, as the same article in the 7zmmes says: “A Church in which 
thought is free, must always be separated by strong dividing 
lines from a Church in which authority overrides individual 
freedom.” There is, perhaps, no Christian society in which 
thought is so absolutely free, as not to be tied to some belief or 
other by the very terms of association ; but, where there is no 
living authority acknowledged, which can define infallibly the 
contents of the original deposit of revelation ; or where revela- 
tion is understood so loosely, as to comprehend any Divine 
enlightenment, natural or supernatural, and to be capable of 
indefinite increment, in a word, where belief is considered not as 
a matter of obedience, but as a matter of opinion and choice, 
there will naturally be little or no reluctance to accommodate 
the mind to the latest intellectual fashions of the day. Let it 
once be denied that Christ taught, not tentatively and with 
appeals to private judgment, like the scribes and doctors and 
philosophers of all ages, but with authority ; that He sought to 
move the mind, not through persuasive arguments, but through 
the obedient will; that He regarded belief as a voluntary act, 
and condemned those who would not obey and believe; let it 
once be affirmed that there is no such thing as voluntary assent, 
and that a man is no more responsible for his religious beliefs, 
than for his stature, or the colour of his hair; that they are 
really matters of opinion, and that opinions are as little imputable 
as tastes ; and forthwith we have crossed the line that divides 
those Churches where thcught is free, from the dogmatic 
Christianity of Rome. 
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If we accept the thesis of the Essay on “ The Education of 
the World,” which regards the Apostolic revelation, as a last 
concession to the childish mind of our race, henceforth no longer 
to be told what to think, but to search out religious truth for 
itself, aided by an inward spirit, not by an outward letter ; if we 
allow that Protestantism expressed the Spirit of Christ, and 
that the Papacy “was in fact, neither more nor less than the old 
schoolmaster come back, to bring some new scholars (se. the 
Goths and Franks) to Christ ;” then certainly the development 
of Christianity should be as free and unfettered, as that of 
philosophy or science. It should, as the Zzmes says, “keep 
pace with the intellectual advance of the day ;” for after all it 
is only a department of that same intellectual development. 

Rome, on the contrary, with her petrine immobility and 
obstinacy, has learnt by long experience to be “swift to hear 
and slow to speak ;” to lag mistrustfully behind the impetuous 
and often fool-hardy, intellectual advance of the time. She is 
sceptical and incredulous (of the newest light ; for she knows 
how much trouble has come in the past, from trusting the self- 
confident boasting of contemporary science. She waits for the 
inevitable reaction : till controversy has winnowed the chaff from 
the grain, and then, while the world is engrossed in some newer 
discovery, she quietly gathers up the little residue of truth 
and incorporates it with her doctrine as a new development. 

It is not very wonderful or meritorious, that those who are 
unfettered by the guardianship of a deposit of faith, should 
manifest an “increased toleration of divergence in religious 
opinion.” The wonder is rather how those who claim perfect 
freedom for themselves should ever have had the audacity to deny 
it to others. Still, that this inconsistency should be more 
clearly and generally recognized, does imply a progress, not in 
religion, but in intelligence. “At the time of the Reformation,” 
writes Dr. Temple in his Essay, “it might have seemed at first 
as if the study of theology were about to return. But, in 
reality, an entirely new lesson commenced—the lesson of 
toleration. Toleration is the very opposite of dogmatism. It 
implies, in reality, a confession that there are insoluble problems 
upon which even revelation throws but little light... This 
lesson is certainly not yet fully learnt . . . But on the whole the 
steady progress in toleration is unmistakable.” It is not, 
however, merely in the azreement to differ that progress has 
teen rapid among non-Catholic Christian bodies ; but also in 
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the elimination of differences, not indeed by a levelling-up, but 
by a levelling-down process. Indeed, it is this that renders 
toleration more easy. To confound sucha negative agreement 
with a true advance towards unity in faith and doctrine, is as 
fallacious as it is easy and common. Except in the case of 
the Catholic movement in the Established Church, all other 
movement in religious thought has been in the direction of 
believing less rather than more. The Unitarians are recruited 
from the Trinitarians, but not vice versa to any extent. 

In fine, it comes to this, that every Christian denomination 
is loosening its grasp on the dogmas of revealed religion one 
by one, except the Church of Rome; and that in proportion as 
they fall away from the fulness of Catholic faith, they are all 
slipping down to the same level, where they are united at least 
in their negations. 

We most thankfully accept, with the limitations already 
explained, the charge of intolerance and of adamantine immo- 
bility. It is perfectly evident to us that Christ came to teach 
the masses of mankind, and not to argue or plead with scribes 
and doctors of the law; and that for the masses dogmatic 
teaching is a necessity. It is no less evident that He com- 
missioned His Church with a like office, and that without the 
guarantee of infallibility the deposit of faith must inevitably be 
lost. We look round, and ask the sects who the Son of Man 
is; and some say Moses, some say Elias, some say, that 
Prophet ; but when we turn to the only claimant of Peter’s 
office, we get the same unfaltering dogmatic answer which two 
thousand years ago won him his title of the Rock—obstinate, 
unyielding, stubborn in the midst of the wild, unstable waters 
of opinion. Christ was a dogmatist, and so is His Church. It 
is the mark by which we can know her from afar, as a city set 
onahill. All confess it, especially her enemies, who profess to 
be so scandalized at it. It is our exclusiveness, our arrogance, 
which is the most unforgivable of our many offences. Here at 
least all non-Catholics are agreed, and Pilate and Herod shake 
hands over the absurd pretensions of Christ. This it is that has 
cut us off from the rest of Christendom. All are for reunion, 
for little compromises and clippings; and though each body 
believes itself the true Church, yet none is so daring as to be 
certain of the fact, or to think itself infallibly true and unerring ; 
they are all open to conviction—all except Rome, the obdurate. 
We are no whit less sensib'e than others to the difficulties, 
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practical and speculative, with which Christianity is assailed ; 
but we know by two thousand years of experience that worse 
storms and crises have come and gone, and have left the rock 
of Peter where it was before. Faith with us is in the main an 
act of profound personal trust in Christ as par excellence the 
Teacher sent by God. The more we are bewildered by the 
Babel of tongues, the more we are convinced that we need 
to be told the truths of the other world, that we cannot learn 
them for ourselves. We have no such confidence as Dr. Temple 
has in the possible education of the race to a point where it will 
no longer need revelation, but will be self-guided in these matters. 
It might possibly be so for some brief time with some little 
corner of the world in respect to the simpler truths of rational 
religion; but never for long, never with humanity as a whole, 
still less in respect to the highest and most helpful mysteries 
which are altogether beyond the range of reason. The masses 
will always be as little children in these things, who believe 
what they are told without question ; and it was to the masses 
that Christ’s mission was directed ; nor has He any special and 
distinct method of dealing with scribes and doctors, who can 
enter the Kingdom only by becoming as little children, and 
uniting themselves in one school with the masses. 

“To whom shall we go?” is the question that rises to our 
lips amid all this strife of tongues. Were Christ with us 
visibly on earth, we should have little doubt as to the answer. 
Criticism would count for little against the overmastering 
influence of that concrete personality. Difficulties about this 
miracle or that, might puzzle us, but they would not move us. 
Scto cut credidi—“ | know Him in whom I have believed,” would 
be our answer to all cavillings. We may not be able to answer 
all the difficulties urged against our own identity, or to offer any 
convincing proof of it; but we are not on that account disposed 
to doubt it. And so it is with those whom we have known 
intimately. 

But where is Christ now, that we should go to Him? 
As plainly as we know Christ, so plainly do we know that 
His teaching office devolves upon His Church. If He was 
the Light of the World, the Rock, the Shepherd, the Ambas- 
sador of the Father, He says to His Aposties, “ Ye are the light 
of the world ; as the Father hath sent Me, so send I you;” and 
to Peter, “Thou art the Rock, thou art the shepherd.” If His 
teaching was dogmatic, hers must be the same, else what is to 
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become of the millions who can be guided no other way? All 
that He has said about His Church points to this dogmatism 
as her characteristic ; she is the pillar and ground of the truth ; 
she is founded on a rock ; she is governed by Peter, whose office 
is to confirm his brethren. “He that hears you hears Me;” 
her voice is but His own transmitted—unfaltering, authoritative, 
imperative. “He that believeth not shall be condemned.” For 
belief in the apostolic doctrine is a matter of obedience, not of 
choice. 

Finally, He promised to be with us always to the end of 
the world in such a Church. A divided Church, with a thousand 
conflicting voices, would give the lie to this prophecy. The 
undivided and indivisible Roman Church, with its dogmatism, 
its petrine obstinacy, its notorious exclusiveness, intolerance, 
infallibility ; the Church of the See of Peter, the sole claimant 
to universal supremacy of jurisdiction, alone fulfils all that His 
own words gave us a right to expect. We hold fast to Peter 
for Christ’s sake, and to Christ for His own sake; and as for 
difficulties, if the sea were smooth, if there were no storms, we 
should need no rock to cling to. 

G. TYRRELL. 
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IN the prayers said by command of His Holiness Pope 
Leo XIII. at the end of every Low Mass, there is, as some 
of my readers may have noticed, a curious rubric at present 
in course of formation. It is beginning in a very humble way, 
but like other small things it has possibilities before it, and the 
time may not be far distant when it may become a matter of 
hot discussion between rubricians of the highest note. The 
leading spirit in this new development seems to be the 
youthful server at Mass. At any rate, I have found the 
rubric practised by a variety of specimens of the fpuertle 
pecus to whose tender mercies I have lately been delivered 
over. When the server is answering the Salve Regina, 
and comes to the last line, “O clement, O pious, O sweet 
Virgin Mary,” he proceeds to emphasize the words by striking 
his breast, sometimes putting down biretta or cruets for the 
more effectual performance of this function. O clement (thump), 
O pious (thump), O sweet Virgin Mary (still more vigorous 
thump). Why our Lady’s clemency, piety, and sweetness should 
give occasion for this manifestation is not explained. There can be 
little doubt, however, that the youthful mind, forming a hasty 
induction from the Wea culpa, the Agnus Det, and the Domine, non 
sum dignus,' has come to the conclusion that omnza trina, all 
things in threes, require to be emphasized when opportunity 
arises, by a banging of gongs, or at least by a symbolical 


1 The striking of the breast at the Aguus Dei and the Domine, non sum dignus, 
now prescribed by the rubrics of the Missal, is itself a development. The Agnus Dei 
was originally only sung by the choir, not said by the priest. Thus in aneleventh century 
Missal at Florence we find this rubric inserted immediately after the commixtion in 
the Canon of the Mass. ‘‘Interea dum hec aguntur a presbytero, chorus sive alii 
circumstantes dicant Agus Dei tribus vicibus.” No ancient Missals say anything 
about striking the breast at this point, even though they expressly mention it at the 
Nobis quogue peccatoribus. The Carthusians say the 4yvus Dei but once, and do not 
strike the breast. Among the Dominicans at present, as in all the old English uses, 
the Agnus Dei is repeated thrice, but the breast cannot be struck, for the hands are 
occupied in holding the fragments of the Sacred Host. 
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punching of the chest, so after already applying the lesson 
to the Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, of the Preface, he has proceeded 
to extend it further to the epithets in the last line of the Sa/ve 
Regina. 

I have referred to this eccentricity because I think it is 
a good illustration of the curiously casual way in which 
many of our rubrics may and do spring up. If it should 
come to pass in the course of the next century or two 
that both the prayers and the striking of the breast develop 
into a_recognized portion of the Mass ritual—an easy matter 
where the prayers, as commonly abroad, are said by the priest 
in Latin—the process would be one for which many parallels 
might be found in the earlier ages of liturgical history. On the 
other hand, it is one of the special points of interest in the 
study of all these subjects that side by side and interwoven 
with the inventions and accretions of almost modern times, we 
may find traces of the usages of the most venerable antiquity 
dating back in some cases to the time of the Apostles them- 
selves. I do not know a more striking illustration of this than 
the familiar rubric about standing or kneeling during the reci- 
tation of the Angelus. It happens to be a point which has a 
direct bearing upon the subject of this paper, and a few words 
may be said upon it before we pass on. 

“The Angelus Domini,’ says the authoritative Manual of 
Prayers for Congregational Use, “is said standing Saturday 
evening and Sunday, at other times kneeling.” And it adds 
that the Regzna Cali, used in Paschal time instead of the 
Angelus, is always recited standing. Now the Angelus itself, 
as a devotional formula, is of comparatively recent origin. In 
its present form, with the triple versicle and concluding prayer, 
it cannot be traced further back than the second half of the 
sixteenth century,! even though the first germ of the Angelus 
bell is unquestionably to be found in the curfew (couvre feu, or 
ignitegium, rung at the hour of the putting out of fires), which is 
familiar from childhood in the history of William the Conqueror. 
The practice of greeting this signal by the recitation of the 
Ave Maria was indulgenced by Pope John XXII. at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, and was extended in time 
to mid-day and the early morning. On the other hand, the 


1 For the history of the Avge/us see the excellent article by Dr. Gihr in the 
Kirchenlexikon (second edition), and also Father Bridgett’s Our Lady’s Dowry, 
p- 217, with Mr, Waterton’s Pietas Mariana. 
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rubric about standing or kneeling carries us back to the very 
first ages of the Church. Pope Benedict XIV., in confirming 
the Indulgences already accorded to the Angelus by his pre- 
decessor, imposed as a condition that the same rubric should be 
observed which applies to the antiphons of our Lady sung in 
choir. Now, this rule of standing on the Sunday and on the 
evening preceding it, as well as during the whole of Paschal 
time, is a custom which we find already established in the days of 
Tertullian. “On the Lord’s day” (dzebus dominicis), he says, 
“Christians hold it unlawful to pray to God on their knees,” 
Every Sunday, in the eyes of the first Christians, was a com- 
memoration, a weekly renewal of the great Sunday of the 
Resurrection. In consequence of the Oriental method of 
reckoning from sunset to sunset, the privilege began on the 
evening before the Sunday, and, as Tertullian also tells us, it 
lasted continuously during the Paschal season. At such times 
fasting and penitential thoughts were out of harmony with the 
joy and triumph which filled the Christian’s heart. The prayer 
which he offered was not that of supplication, but the eucharistic 
prayer of praise and thanksgiving. He no longer prostrated 
himself, but stood erect, raising his hands on high. Hence the 
First Council of Nicza, in A.D. 325, imposed this observance as 
a matter of obligation. “Since,” runs the 20th canon, “there 
are some who bend the knee on Sunday and even during the 
time of the fifty days (the Paschal season), it has seemed good 
to the Synod, for the sake of uniformity, to decree that all at 
such times should address their prayers to God standing.” 

That this law was constantly observed for hundreds of years 
afterwards may be learned from a curious passage in a work 
of the Mohammedan writer Albirdni, in the eleventh century. 
Describing for his co-religionists the observances of the 
Melchite Christians of Syria, he remarks, “On the evening of 
this day (Whit Sunday) the Christians prostrate themselves 
upon the earth, which they do not do between fast-breaking 
(Easter Sunday) and this day, for during this time they say 
their prayers standing erect, all in consequence of some 
biblical commandment to that effect. The same is enacted for all 
the Sundays of the year by the last canon of the First Synod.”? 
The practice of praying in an upright posture must have been 
something very universal and conspicuous to impress itself in 
this way upon the notice of a Mohammedan. 

1 De Corona, ch. iii. 9 The Chronology of Ancient Nations. Edit. Sachau. 
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This distinction between the prayer of humiliation and suppli- 
cation, and the prayer of praise and thanksgiving is to be found 
deeply impressed upon all early Christian literature. From 
the days of Origen, Tertullian, and St. Basil, down to late in 
the middle ages, it meets us everywhere, alike in devotional 
treatises, and in the ordinances of ecclesiastical synods. “The 
bending of the knee,” says Origen, to take but a single instance, 
“is needful when a man would accuse himself of his sins to God, 
and implore for them pardon and cure;”! but the same writer 
attests, in the immediate context, and in other places, that the 
ordinary attitude of the faithful in offering praise and homage 
to their Creator was to stand upright with arms outspread. 

Seeing therefore that even in such a comparatively modern 
devotion as the Angelus, the usages of the most hoary antiquity 
may still be traced, we turn with some interest to examine the 
rubrics of the great central act of Christian worship, the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. As for the liturgy proper, the words of 
the Canon and of the other Mass prayers, it may be said that no 
subject has been more thoroughly investigated, and nearly all 
educated Catholics are aware that the more essential portions of 
the Holy Sacrifice have existed practically in the form in which 
we have them now, from the time of St. Gregory the Great, and 
probably much earlier. But with regard to the manual acts of 
the Mass, and to all those changes in the attitude and gesture of 
the priest, which are now so minutely regulated by the Rztus 
celebrandi missam, there is much less information available. 
Few Catholics would probably be able to distinguish between 
what is ancient and what is modern, in the actions which they 
see every day performed by the ,priest at the altar. Few 
probably are aware how recent, comparatively speaking, 
are many of those rites which seem to them part of the very 
nature of things. That “the old order changeth, giving place 
to new,” is a lesson written across every page of rubrical 
history, and one can only smile at the idea of any ceremonial 
code, of which no provision is supposed ever to fall into 
desuetude. 

Let me not be misunderstood. There are, of course, many 
features in the ceremonial even of a Low Mass which are of 
the highest antiquity. I may call attention in particular to the 
attitude in which the priest during the strictly sacrificial prayers 


! Origen, De Oratione, ch. 3t. For other authorities, see references in Thalhofer, 
Liturgik, p. 586. 
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stands upright, ertenszs manibus, with the hands parted and 
raised. Who can fail to remark at once that the position is 
identical with that of the countless ovantes, the praying figures, 
depicted in the Catacombs? No verbal description of this or 
any other manual act is to be found in our earliest service- 
books, but that Oriental attitude of prayer must have been 
handed down from priest to priest as part of an unwritten 
tradition until the days when rubrics first began to be recorded 
in our texts. 

It is, if the digression may be pardoned, a matter of extreme 
interest to notice how closely this upright position with hands 
raised and extended, the eucharistic attitude, we may call it, is 
associated with those portions of the Mass which are really 
primitive. Go through the whole course of the Mass and you 
will find that every single prayer in which this attitude is 
employed, has come down to us from the time of St. Gregory 
the Great, and we know not how much earlier, while every 
prayer in which it is not used is either not distinctively sacerdotal 
or is of avowedly later origin. The prayers in which the priest 
extends his hands, are the Preface, the Canon, the Pater noster, 
the variable prayers (Collect, Secret, and Post Communion), and 
if you will the Domznus vobiscum ; and these are primitive and 
sacerdotal. Of none of the others can this be said. The Gospel, 
and Epistle or Lessons, belong to the deacon and subordinate 
ministers. The Introit, Kyrie, Gradual, &c., Offertory, Agnus 
Dei, Communion, and we may add the Gloria and Credo, often 
omitted, are the province of the choir. The confession prayers 
said at the foot of the altar, the Offertory prayers, and the 
prayers immediately before. and after the Communion, are 
notoriously of later introduction, and the widest divergence 
prevails with regard to them in most medieval uses. The 
antiquity of the eucharistic attitude would be proved by these 
contrasts and coincidences, even if we had no pictures or 
descriptions to guide us. 

On the whole, however, it must be said that there has been 
a very considerable amount of change in the minor rubrics of 
the Mass. The observances which now prevail so uniformly 
throughout the Roman obedience were only introduced shortly 
before the Reformation, and several of the external rites which 
we regard as amongst the most appropriate of the ceremonies 
of the Mass, would probably have seemed strange and outlandish 
in the eyes of St. Dunstan, St. Thomas Aquinas, or even Blessed 
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John Fisher. If some of our zealous rubricians would examine 
a little more closely into the history of the liturgy in past 
ages, they would, I think, find much matter for profitable reflec- 
tion. It is surely a striking fact that while the Holy Sacrifice has 
been offered for less than nineteen centuries, thirteen of those 
centuries should have passed away before the priest who offered 
it was ever seen to bend his knee to the ground in the gesture 
so familiar at our altars now. I do not advance this as in any 
sense a novel discovery. The fact is familiar to all who possess 
a moderate acquaintance with liturgical history, but it may be 
interésting to restate the evidence for this assertion and perhaps 
to add a few details to that which is generally accessible in the 
more ordinary sources of information. 

If it is true, as already remarked, that the early history of 
the rubrics of the Mass has been but little investigated as 
compared with the history of the liturgy itself, the reasons of 
this difference are not far to seek. The fact is that while 
material for the latter inquiry is fairly abundant, documentary 
evidence fails us almost entirely for the former. The Ordinary, 
or at least the Canon, of the Mass, is to be found in most of 
our early sacramentaries, some of them dating from the seventh 
century, but while the text of the words to be spoken by the 
priest is fully given, there are no directions of any sort as to 
the manual acts which should accompany them. The only 
exception worth noticing is the insertion in some manuscripts 
of crosses where the sign of the Cross should be made over the 
oblata, and it may be remarked in passing that these appear 
in the same places in which they are familiar to us now. In 
the course of time, however, the custom gradually sprang up 
of interpolating into the text of the manuscript those red-ink 
directions for the guidance of the officiant from which we have 
derived our term rubric. In the Canon of the Mass they always 
remained few and meagre, down to the time of the invention 
of printing, and it is obvious that it must have been by telling 
and showing, and not by these rubrics, or any written 
instructions,! that candidates for the priesthood were taught 
how to celebrate Mass. None the less the rubrics of the Canon, 
as far as they go, furnish important evidence, and in any 


1 I am not of course forgetting the treatises of such liturgical writers as Amalarius, 
Honorius of Autun, or the Micrologus; but these can never have been in general 
use, and in any case the information they give about the Mass is not sufficiently 
minute, 
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question as to the manual acts of the celebrant, it is to them 
we turn in the first instance for information. 

With regard to this particular point of the genuflexions to 
the Blessed Sacrament, the testimony of our manuscript missals 
is negative, but very significant. In his Quel/en und Forschungen 
sur Geschichte des Missale Romanum, Dr. Ebner has _ paid 
particular attention to the rubrics found in the Canon of the 
very large number of Missals examined by him in Italian 
libraries. There is not apparently a single instance, certainly 
not among those of earlier date, in which a genuflexion is 
prescribed for the celebrant at or after the Consecration. | 
may take a specimen or two from his pages of the sort of 
rubrics we do find annexed to the Canon in those manuscripts 
most rich in rubrics. The Franciscan Missals, from the influence 
which the Friars exercised upon the ordo curte@ Romane, in the 
time of Nicolas III.,1 are exceptionally important, and we may 
turn first to a Franciscan Missal (Vatican, Regina, 2048), 
written at ‘the beginning of the fourteenth century. I quote only 
the rubrics for the consecration which follow the prayer Hanc 
zgitur. 


Hic accipiens hostiam reverenter tenet eam junctis manibus adicendo: 
Qui pridie, ef seneat ipsam usque: Simili. 


Qui pridie . . . Hoc EST ENIM CORPUS MEUM. 
Hic deponat hostiam et levet calicem dicens: Simili modo . . . gratias 
agens. 


Hic deponat calicem in altare tenens eum sinistra manu, dextra 
benedicat ; benedictione facta elevet et teneat eum usque: Unde et 
memores. 

Bene + dixit . . . mei memoriam facietis. 

Lie reponat calicem. 

Unde et memores &c. [with crosses] . . . immaculatam hostiam. 

Lic inclinet se sacerdos et dicat: Supplices, &c. 


It will be seen that these rubrics, indicated by italics, which 
are much fuller than those in most manuscript Missals, say no 
word of any genuflexion, nor even of any bow to adore the 


1 ©Sciendum tamen quod Nicolaus Papa III, natione Romanus de genere 
Ursinorum, qui ccepit anno Dni. milesimo ducentesimo septuagesimo septimo, et 
palatium apud S. Petrum construxit, fecit in ecclesiis urbis amoveri antiphonarios 
gradualia, missalia et alios libros officii quinquaginta, et mandavit ut de cztero ecclesix 
urbis uterentur libris et breviariis fratrum minorum quorum regulam etiam confirmavit. 
Unde hodie in Roma omnes libri sunt novi et Franciscani.” (Radulphus de Rivo, 
Decanus Tungrensis, De Canonum Observatione. La Bigne Bib. Max. PP. vol. xi. 
p- 455. Cologne.) 
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Host after consecration. It is true that no Elevation, in the 
strict sense, of Host or Chalice is mentioned either, though it 
must almost certainly have been practised at this period, but 
while the Elevation is not excluded, any genuflexion after the 
Consecration of the Chalice seems to be practically inconsistent 
with the direction that the Chalice is to be held in the hands 
until the words, Unde et memores. Not less interesting are the 
very concise rubrics written over certain words in a Missal in 
the capitular archives of St. Peter’s. 


Qui pridie: Lic accipe hostiam in manibus. 
Benedixit : Signa super panem. 
Hoc EST CORPUS MEUM: fic eleva. 
flic repone et accipe calicem. 

Benedixit deditque : fic signa super calicem. 
Accipite et bibite : Flic sublevet. 

memoriam facietis : Hic repone. 
Hostiam puram : Ter signa super utrumque. 
Supplices : fTic inclinet se sacerdos. 


An interesting feature of this twelfth century Missal, is, that 
it appears from our extract to have been written at a time when 
the Elevation of the Host was practised, but not the Elevation of 
the Chalice. The former came into vogue in the course of the 
twelfth century, the latter was much later, and we learn from a 
note in the Chronicle of Amundesham, that at the great English 
Abbey of St. Albans, for instance, the elevation of the chalice 
was only introduced in 1429. It may be said in some sense that 
to this day the Carthusians do not elevate the chalice. They do, 
it is true, raise it a little from the altar, after the words of 
consecration have been spoken over it, but as their rubric 
directs them not to allow the chalice to be entirely uncovered 
when it is lifted,! and as they use no pall, but the only covering 
for the chalice is provided by the hinder part of the corporal 
bent back over it, it is obvious that the elevation must be so 
slight that it can hardly be perceived by the assistants, 

To return to the question of the genuflexion, it may be readily 
allowed, that if we had no better evidence for or against than 
that which appears in the rubrics of our manuscript Missals, 
we should hardly be able to speak very positively. It might be 
urged with much reason, that the mere absence of any reference 
to such a practice proved little, and that the ordinary acts of 
reverence to the Sacred Host were as completely taken for 


? Le Couteulx, Annales Ordinis Carthus. vol. ii. p. 539. 
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granted, as the fact that the priest should celebrate Mass with 
his head uncovered. But we have gone a very little way yet in 
investigating the subject, and the mention of the Carthusians 
may serve to remind us how very strong a presumption against 
any primitive genuflexion is afforded by the Constitutions of this 
Order, and by the universal practice of the Eastern Church. I 
believe I am right in saying, that in none of the Oriental rites 
does a priest when celebrating the Holy Sacrifice, bend his knee 
to the Blessed Sacrament.’ It is not surely that he does not 
believe in the Real Presence, and adore the Second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity in the consecrated Host before him ; but the 
profound inclination or salaam expresses for him the worship of 
/atria as perfectly as any prostration, and he would consider it 
as incongruous on such an occasion, to put his knee to the 
ground, as a soldier on parade to salute his commanding officer 
by taking off his hat. The principle expressed in the 20th 
canon of Nicza is still remembered and acted upon in the East. 
The Divine liturgy, the great act of worship of the Christian 
Church, is the special privilege and glory of Sundays and festivals, 
when we commemorate the Resurrection of our Lord and put away 
from us for the time thoughts of humiliation and penance. In the 
Western Church the Carthusians alone, the most conservative of 
all religious societies, have kept close to the primitive tradition, 
though even they seem to have yielded in some measure to the 
influence of example around them. At the present day and for 
more than three centuries past, the Carthusian priest, after the 
Consecration of the Host, adores the Blessed Sacrament “ bowing 
deeply and bending his knee, but not to the ground,” (profunde 
tnclinatus et genuflexus non tamen usque ad terram). I must own 
that this language seems to me to be a little bit in contradiction to 
what I take to bean older decree of a General Chapter of the 
Order, which, commenting upon the prostration made by the 
assistants at the Et homo factus est of the Credo, remarks : 


At the words Z¢ homo factus est he (the celebrant) bows reverently 
before the middle of the altar, and before he stands upright again kisses 
the altar ; but he does not bend the knee. For the priest himself as 
long as he is standing at the altar clad in his sacerdotal vestments never 
genuflects or prostrates himself (veniam capit) for his defects, but when 
any reverence (zenia) of devotion is to be made, he only bends his 
body and kisses the altar.? 


1 Thalhofer, Ziturgik, vol. i. p. 601. 
* Ordinarium Carthusiense, p. 249. Edit. Lyons, 1641. 
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In any case it is commonly understood that the Carthusian 
priest does not in any proper sense genuflect while saying Mass 
(nunguam in genua procumbit), and the reason assigned by the 
Ordinarium is propter reverentiam persone quam representat, out 
of reverence for the Person whose representative he is. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that even if in the slight bending 
of the knees now practised in the Carthusian churches they 
may have yielded something to the changing ritual of the rest 
of the world, their custom of not bowing the knee to the ground 
during Mass is a survival of what in former times was the 
universal usage. 

But we are not left to presumptions; and the twelfth 
century, the century of the foundation and most vigorous 
growth of the Carthusian Order, is very far from being the last 
in which the practice of non-genuflexion generally prevailed. 
Betweén this date and the issue of the authoritative Missal of 
the Council of Trent, which appeared under the auspices of 
Pope St. Pius V. in 1570, we might point to a very considerable 
mass of evidence, in Roman Ordines, printed Missals, expositiones 
Misse, and other similar liturgical works, which prove in the 
clearest way the almost universal absence of genuflexion down 
to the end of the fifteenth century and later. Beginning with 
some of the earlier Roman Ordines, we learn that in the eighth 
century Pontifex inclinato capite adorat sancta, the Pontiff adores 
the Host by bending his head; but in the fourteenth Ordo, 
which may be ascribed to about the year 1311, we find no 
change in this particular respect, and immediately after the 
consecration it is enjoined that the priest is to adore the Body 
of our Lord again, zxclinato paululum capite, by moderately 
bending his head. A similar phrase meets us in a large number 
of the printed Roman Missals, even those which appeared as 
late as 1551 and 1553. Adorato corpore Domini cum mediocri 
inclinatione elevat illud reverenter is the wording of the rubric. 
Even though we admit that the practice may have changed 
while the printed words persisted unaltered, it is impossible to 
believe that it was the custom to genuflect when this rubric was 
first framed. And if in Rome the case is clear, the evidence 
for France, Germany, and England, down to the end of the 
fifteenth century, is, if possible, still stronger. 

For the usage of France I may point to a singularly inter- 
esting little printed tract called Alphabetum Sacerdotum, to be 
found at the British Museum, and assigned conjecturally to the 
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year 1495. It is described in the catalogue as a manual for 
serving at Mass, but it has nothing to do with serving Mass. 
It is really a little handbook like the almost contemporary 
Ordo Miss@ of Burchard, intended to teach clerics how to say 
Mass, the rite followed being no doubt that observed at the 
time in Paris, the place of its publication. The rubrics are 
minute and abundant, but not a word is said of any genuflexion, 
or even inclination, to ‘adore the Host or Chalice after the 
consecration. I may briefly indicate the rubrics which are 
marked at this point. 


Hic accipiat hostiam et teneat tn manibus ante pectus suum dicendo: 
Qui pridie . . . manus suas. 

Hic elevet manus dicendo: Et elevatis . . . agens.’ 

Faciat crucem super hostias: bene + dixit .. . omnes. 

Consecratio panis : HOC EST ENIM CORPUS MEUM. 

His dictis levet corpus Christi, postea discooperiat calicem et accipiat in 
manibus dicendo.: Simili modo... bene + dixit, &c. 

Consecratio sanguinis: Hic EST ENIM, &c. 

Hic levet calicem et levando dicat: Hzec quotiescunque . . . facietis. 

Hic cooperiat calicem cum corporalibus, deinde extendat manus coram 
altari dicendo: Inde (sic) et memores, &c. 


Probably we may quote also, as a testimony to French 
usage, the very blasphemous attack upon the Mass written by 
the French reformer Viretus, which was widely spread in the 
sixteenth century, and translated into many languages, amongst 
the rest into English. It consists of a scurrilous commentary 
upon the Cautele, or what are now called the Rubrice Generales 
Miss@, and upon the Canon and its rubrics. The text of these 
is given in Latin as well as in the vernacular, and seems to be 
borrowed accurately enough from an edition of the Roman 
Missal printed at Lyons in 1520.1 Now in this little volume 
we find indeed a rubric at the Zt zucarnatus of the Creed: 
Hic genuflectitur. But kneeling is spoken of nowhere else save 
at the Communion. Postea discooperiat calicem et flexis genibus 
salutet et dicat QUID RETRIBUAM. There is no genuflexion 
prescribed before receiving the Host, and Viretus comments 
thereupon with his usual scurrility. 


Here he more honoureth his goblet than he doth the bodie of his 
God. Howbeit I do not greatly marvell at that; because his goblet is 


1 Besides the English translation of 1584, I have consulted the French edition 
printed at Lyons in 1564, and entitled, Zes Casteles, Canon, et Cérémonices de la Messe, 
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made either of goulde, silver, or at least of verie fine tinne, and-his God 
is made of no better stuffe than of a piece of paast. And besides the 
goblet is a pleasaunt thing to such sipping mates. 


At the consecration itself we read only, as in other Roman 
missals of the time: £7? adorato corpore domint cum mediocri 
tnclinatione, elevat illud reverenter et postea illud in loco suo 
deponit. 

I pass over a store of other quotations ready to hand from 
the expositions of the Mass which were popular in the later 
middle ages, in order to turn to a curious Messauslegung 
in German, first printed in 1484, and apparently intended, not 
merely for the laity, but also for the convenience of priests in 
learning the ceremonies of Low Mass, The passage is too long 
to be quoted here, but I may point out that, although a full 
description is given in it of the acts of the priest, there is not 
the least word said of any genuflexion or even of any sign 
of reverence. The only gesture spoken of between the Conse- 
cration and Elevation is the very curious direction that he 
should “make a cross with his head.” Parallels might be 
quoted for this, but at present I am only concerned to urge 
that the practice of not genuflecting seems to have been as 
general in Germany as in France, and that the language of 
those who had visited Rome and travelled widely did not 
differ from that of the stay-at-home. Not to be tedious I will 
confine myself to two witnesses. The first is Gabriel Biel, 
the celebrated theologian, whose lectures on the Mass, delivered 
at Tiibingen about 1486, at which date he had recently returned 
from a journey to Rome, were very famous. He says that the 
priest, after uttering the words of consecration, should humbly 
incline himself and adore Christ in the Sacrament (Aumiliter se 
enclinet ac prius Christum in sacro devotissime adoret). The second 
is the very learned rubrician Radulphus de Rivis (Tongrensis), 
who also had visited Rome, and who wrote at the beginning 
of the same century. He does not, as it happens, touch directly 
upon the point which we are now discussing, but he makes a 
remark upon the practice of genuflecting at the Et Homo factus 
est of the Credo, which he could hardly have made unless he 
was also prepared to condemn genuflexions after the Con- 
sccration. The bending the knee at the Credo he declares 
“has no authority in its favour, for the Council of Nicea forbade 
all genuflecting on Sunday, and the same rule applies to the 
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other principal feast-days of the year.”! It is interesting to 
find this Western writer referring to its true principle the 
unwillingness which then prevailed to bend the knee during 
the Holy Sacrifice. Throughout the whole of his treatise De 
Canonum Observantia, although he was no Carthusian himself, 
he urges upon his readers to cling fast to the simple and 
authentic traditions of the Carthusian ritual, and he protests 
against what he regards as the regrettable influence of the 
Friars Minors, which was then, and had long been powerfully 
modifying the practice of the Curia Romana, both in the 
recitation of the Divine Office, and in the liturgy of the Mass. 

With regard to England, I must be very brief, and indeed 
I know of little direct evidence besides that of the service books 
according to the Sarum and York uses, which appeafed in 
many different editions after the invention of printing. The 
rubric of the Sarum Manual, which is fuller than that of most 
of the Sarum Missals, runs in this form: “ After these words 
(Hoc EsT Corpus MEwvuM), let the priest incline to the Host 
(inclinet se sacerdos ad hostiam) and with bowed head adore It, 
and afterwards elevate It above his forehead that It may be 
seen by the people, and reverently replace It before the chalice, 
making a cross with the same, and then let him uncover the 
chalice, &c.,”? where it is to be noticed that nothing more than 
a profound inclination is prescribed before the Host is elevated 
to be seen by the people, and that there is no mention of any 
second reverence after the Host has been replaced. 

This, then, is a sketch, though far from an exhaustive one, 
of the evidence which goes to prove that the celebrant in 
medieval times did not genuflect to the Blessed Sacrament 
during Mass. The case thus presented receives very strong confir- 
mation from what we know of the behaviour of those who were 
assisting at Mass at the moment of consecration, but this is 
a large subject and deserves special treatment apart. I will 
only say here, that when we know that the Canons of Lincoln 
Cathedral, like those of many French dioceses down to com- 
paratively recent times, remained standing during the Elevation 
and only dowed their heads to the uplifted Host, it is obvious 


1 «*Genuflexio quam quidam ad verba Descendit de calis inchoant, et in verbis 
Et resurrexit terminant, nullo exemplo probatur. Concilium enim Nicenum genu- 
flexionem dominico die interdicit, . . . et aliis przcipuis festivitatibus fieri non 
debet.” (De Canonum Observantia, ap. Hittorpius, p. 1157. Edit. 1624.) 

2 The rubric is identically worded in both the 1516 and 1555 editions of the 
Sarum Manual, and is presumably common to all of them. 
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that the rubrical principles of those days were in many 
important points fundamentally different from those in vogue 
among us. 

And now the great problem which presents itself is this. 
If the practice of non-genuflexion was so universal in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when and how did the change 
come about? How was it that, apparently without disturbance 
or protest, the whole Catholic world accustomed itself to the 
ten separate genuflexions made in the Mass between the 
Elevation and the Communion? We must admit, I think, 
that the problem is a difficult one, and that in the present 
state of our knowledge it is impossible to answer these questions 
quite satisfactorily. 

As for the when, it seems tolerably clear that the change 
cannot have taken place at all generally in Rome and Italy 
before the end of the fifteenth century. The first JJ7¢ssale 
Romanum was printed in 1473, and between this and the 
authoritative edition of 1570, practically identical with that 
now in use, there were dozens of editions published in Italy, 
France, Germany, and elsewhere. Now it seems inconceivable 
that these should all have appeared without any mention of a 
genuflexion, but with an zuclinato paululum capite which 
practically excludes it, if the practice of genuflecting at the 
altar was at all general before printing was invented. I fully 
admit that these editions copy one another blindly, and that 
the printers and revisers would not have thought of changing 
a rubric which they found uniformly in the copies which they 
were reproducing. But before printed Missals appeared there 
was no uniformity among the rubrics of the Canon, even where 
such existed,! and the printed copies are much fuller for the 
most part than any of the manuscripts. It would seem, then, 
to be highly probable that when Missals first began to be 
printed, the rubrics inserted in the Canon represented the 
practice of the time, and that genuflexion was not then general. 

The earliest mention of a genuflexion at Mass which I have 
met with is to be found in the curious little work, Secreta 


1 Dr. Ehrensberger (Bibliotheca Liturgica Manuscripta) has published a catalogue 
of the liturgical books in the Grand-Ducal library at Baden. Almost every one of the 
dozen Missals therein described gives the Canon without rubrics. The same remark 
is substantially true of the MSS, described in the Ztbri Liturgici Vaticani of the 
same author. -Hoeynck (Geschichte der Liturgie von Augsburg) has printed some 
Canon rubrics of an Augsburg Missal of 1386, but they say nothing of any 
genuflexion, Cf. Ebner, Quellen und Forschungen. 
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Sacerdotum, of Henricus de Hassia. De Hassia died in 1397, 
though his work was printed only in 1507, and he apparently 
refers to the genuflexion as part of a strange and extravagant 
rite which he unreservedly condemns. His words are these: 


A still more extraordinary abuse than the preceding is that some 
priests perform three elevations of the Host instead of one. For when 
they have pronounced the words of consecration they raise the Host to 
the height of a palm, lay upon the altar their hands so raised and then 
bend their knees. And again they lift the Host above their heads, and 
in rising from their genuflexion they elevate the Sacrament a third 
time.! Their Reverences must excuse me if I decline to follow them 
in thus playing with the Sacrament. .It seems to me unwisely done. 
For when the holy Fathers have appointed one elevation, why have 
these good people, running counter to this rule, added a second and a 
third ? 


If this passage be carefully examined, it will be seen, I 
think, that Hassia is describing a practice very closely resem- 
bling that which now obtains. After all, the first and third 
elevation of which he speaks is only a raising of the Host a few 
inches above the corporal, such as almost inevitably must take 
place when a priest genuflects with the Host in his hand and 
his arms resting on the altar. The difference is that the priest 
now lays the Host down before the second genuflexion, while 
De Hassia supposes him still to hold It in his hand. 

The formal and semi-official recognition of these genuflexions 
to the Blessed Sacrament, together with the other rubrics of the 
Mass as we now know them, came in 1502 in the form of an 
Ordo Misse by the great master of ceremonies, John Burchard. 
This work was practically incorporated seventy years later in 
the Missale Romanum of St. Pius V., and it still forms the 
substance of the Ruédrice generales and the ritus celebrandt 
Missam to which the Western Church now almost universally 
conforms. Space will not allow me to give any adequate 
account of this most important work. I can only say that 
despite the contradictory rubrics still standing in the printed 
Missals, the influence of Burchard’s Ordo Miss@ seems to have 
been widely felt outside Italy. The great controversialist 
Clichtoveus, in his E/uctdatorium® printed in Paris in 1516, 

1 “Nam consecrationis verbis completis hostiam ad altitudinem palmz tollunt 
et super altare levatas manus reponunt et tunc genua flectunt. Et iterum hostiam 
super caput tollunt et surgentes a genuflexione Sacramentum tertia vice elevant.” 


* “Sed illis (the words of consecration for the Chalice) integre prolatis, sub 
silentio facienda est Sanguinis Christi fer genusm flexionem adoratio.” 
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distinctly assumes a genuflexion after the Elevation of the 
Chalice. So again in our own country, although the rubric of 
the Sarum Missal even down to Mary’s time, spoke only of an 
“inclination,” it seems abundantly clear from the taunts of the 
Reformers that in practice a bending of the knee to the ground 
was in common use. “Then kneel ye down to it.” “Then 
once again kneel ye down and up again, like dive-doppels ;”! 
“ making solemn courtesy like womanly Joan ;”? “the sacrificer 
himself kneeling down before this his new God humbly and 
reverently.”* These and similar phrases are of frequent 
occurrence. 

Having said thus much about the epoch of the change, 
I am inclined, in conclusion, to urge, with regard to the manner 
of its introduction, that the genuflexion must have developed 
out of the “inclination” by almost imperceptible degrees. This 
alone can explain the fact that it should have left so little mark 
in the ‘liturgical chronicles of. the times. The Ordinarium of 
the Carthusians, :which, while distinctly prescribing that the 
knee should be bent, forbids that it should touch the ground, 
suggests how very easy it must have been to pass from the 
mere inclinatio to the genuflexion proper. “The Carthusians 
always declare in their official utterances that the priest does 
not genuflect at Mass, but their gesture of adoration might very 
well pass for a genuflexion with any casual spectator who was 
not particularly attentive or observant. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


’ 1 Becon (Parker Society), iv. pp. 270, 275. 
2 Cranmer, p. 229. 

3 Becon, iii. p. 359. From the words of the prayer quoted after this, it is obvious 

that Becon in this passage must have had the Missal open before him. Now the 

rubric in that Missal rans: ‘* Hic zzc/inet, &c., sacerdos ad hostiam dicens.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE RECTOR OF GATESHEAD. 


FRANKLIN'S first visitor, when he reached the Deanery at 
Alnwick, where he was to stay till he could find a suitable 
rectory, was his old friend and opponent, Blakesley. 

“Glad to see you back, sir,’ he said, warmly shaking 
Franklin’s hand, “we've missed you badly, and that’s the truth.” 

“Surely not,” returned Franklin, modestly, “Mr. Willowes 
is a better man than Iam.” 

“ A good man, no doubt, sir, but ‘he ain’t our parson,’ as the 
colliers say ; besides ” Blakesley paused ; what he was 
about to say went strongly against the (theological) grain with 
him, notwithstanding his sincere admiration for Franklin. 

“ Besides ” repeated Franklin, by way of helping him 
out. 

“ Besides, sir, if I must tell you,” said the churchwarden, 
“you have taught us that an unmarried parson is better than 
most married ones.” 

“And that’s not sound Protestantism, ech, Blakesley?” 
laughed Franklin. 

“Well, sir,” was the reply, “it don’t seem like it, certainly.” 

“But there is good authority for it,” said Franklin, quietly. 
If he could weaken Blakesley’s prejudices by ever so little, he 
might hope to win him, in the end. 

“Ts there, sir?” asked Blakesley, “whose? if I may ol: 

“St. Paul's,” returned .Franklin, reverently: “‘he that is 
unmarried careth for the things of the Lerd.’” 

Blakesley -did--not answer at once. “ Never thought of it 
that way,” he admitted, almost reluctantly, as if determined to 
be honest “to. his own hindrance,” as the Psalmist says. 

“Seems like an excuse for priestcraft, all the same,” he 
added, as if to minimize the value of the argument against him. 
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“It’s good, sound common sense, for all that,” answered 
Franklin, “priestcraft or no priestcraft. Where should I have 
been during the small-pox if I had had a wife and children? 
Answer me that, Blakesley, if you can.” 

Again the other did not answer directly. “That's true, sir,” 
he said, at last, less unwillingly this time, “and we've had a 
lesson too.” 

Franklin did not ask him what it was, but heard, afterwards, 
from the Dean, that Mrs. Willowes, the wife of the clergyman 
who had undertaken Franklin’s work, had, on the report of 
measles in the parish, fled to her father’s house at the other end 
of Alnwick, and had tried to persuade her husband to do the 
same. “Had it been small-pox,” added the Dean, bitterly, 
“TI believe she would have succeeded. There ave advantages in 
celibacy, after all.” 

No wonder Blakesley and the colliers were of opinion that 
“an unmarried parson is better than most married ones.” 

“ How have the services gone, Blakesley?” inquired Franklin, 
by way of changing the subject. He did not think it becoming 
to discuss, with a layman, the conduct of a _brother-priest. 
Hence his question. 

“You've got the best of me every way to-day, sir,” replied 
Blakesley, laughing ; “they haven’t gone at all, since you went 
away.” 

“Why was that?” asked Franklin, with interest. 

“Well, you see, sir, Mr. Willowes he didn’t know anything 
about music, and Mrs. Willowes, she was determined to play 
the organ, so the choir struck, and the music was given up.” 

“And did you miss it?” That would be some sort of 
consolation, Franklin thought, almost sadly. What did it all 
mean? Were his troubles, doubts, and difficulties to begin all 
over again, now that he had come back to the scene of them? 

“To tell you the truth, sir,” answered Blakesley, with an 
honesty that did him credit, “we did miss it. I never thought 
we should, but we did.” 

“Tm glad to hear it,” returned Franklin, smiling. “Do you 
want it to begin again ?” 

“Yes, sir, if you wish it,” was the churchwarden’s reply. 
He could hardly be expected to concede more than that; and 
yet the concession hurt Franklin. Were “Catholic doctrine 
and practice” to be dependent on the personal popularity of 
the individual priest? He felt, more or less clearly, that such 
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had been the case at Jericho Plains, it seemed as if it were to be 
the same here. 

Blakesley unconsciously confirmed the fears which were 
partly hopes, so strangely were joy and sadness mingled in 
Franklin’s mind. “ Fact is, sir,” he resumed, “ we—that is, the 
congregation—have agreed to let you have your own way, 
because we love you, and you love us, and nearly died for us.” 

Not because they loved Catholic doctrine and practice, but 
because he himself was dear to them. If he ever left them, 
they might, and probably would, fall back into Protestant 
heresy ; for, as he knew, without pride or vanity, no other man 
could be to them as he was. Would it be the same in Jericho? 
Was it all a matter of personal influence, and not the power 
and triumph of Catholic truth? And yet, who could tell? He 
might live and labour among them for years, and so imbue 
them—by his personal influence, if by no higher and better 
means—with a love of truth for its own sake, that they would 
never fall away again. But his faith in the Catholicity of a 
Church in which truth was a question of individual choice and 
individual popularity, had been seriously shaken, and he knew 
it. But he put it from him, for the present. 

“Can I lodge with you, for a while, Blakesley ?” he inquired, 
after a pause. “Two rooms are enough for a lonely bachelor, 
you know,” he added, laughing. 

“Glad to have you, sir, glad to have you,” returned Blakesley, 
cordially. And so it was settled, as the churchwarden’s house 
was conveniently situated near the church. 

Major Belton, though he believed in the advantages of 
prompt action on occasion, was not a man to do things in a 
hurry, and thereby spoil everything. So that Franklin had 
been nearly three weeks in Alnwick when he received from the 
Major a renewal of the invitation to dinner, which he had 
declined more than a year ago. 

The Major had called in person, and was as cordial and 
friendly as ever. After all that he had heard from Mrs. Heryot 
and Dean Richardson, Franklin had less cause than ever to 
like the Major; yet, how could he allow that dislike to appear ? 
There was no apparent reason for it; it would make the Major 
suspect that he still cared for Edith. He had persuaded himself 
that he had ceased to care for her; was quite convinced—so 
he honestly believed—that she had, long ago, forgotten all about 
that short romance. 
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“ At what hour?” he inquired, in as cordial a tone as he 
could manage, at such short notice. 

“Seven o'clock,” answered the Major; “just ourselves, you 
know. There! I know you’re busy, so I won’t detain you any 
longer. Good-morning.” 

“Good-morning, Major.” Franklin spoke, this time, more 

cordially than he would have thought possible, not very long 
ago. 
Left alone, he thought it all over. Had he done right? 
What else could he do? It was all over, and he had grown 
reconciled to it, or so he thought. And yet, was it wise? He 
should see her and speak to her as. the wife of the man who 
had robbed him of her by telling her that her lover was dead. 
He was to hold, once more, that little white hand which, last 
time, only about eighteen months ago, had returned the pressure 
of his own. - But it was the hand of that man’s wife; he must 
not hold it in his now, only touch it, as that of an every-day 
acquaintance. The lips that had whispered, tremblingly, 
“Good-bye, dear,” would speak the little commonplaces of 
ordinary intercourse. So be it, he determined, quietly, but 
firmly ; he was a priest ; love, memory, were nothing to him. 

So he prepared himself to meet her as he felt he should. 
And she? Womanly pride, wifely, motherly duties, long months 
of “his” absence, and of patient submission, of themselves were 
not enough. Once again, there rose from her heart the sorrow- 
ful cry to the Mother of Sorrows, for she was a Catholic now, 
in all but the name—‘“ Mother of God, intercede for me.” 
The words which “he” had taught her first, she never used 
now ; she denied herself, even in that, lest she should think of 
“him.” And she met him calmly. 

But forall that, each misunderstood the other. He thought 
her—almost ‘in ‘spite of. himself—fickle, and easily content with 
her lot; though, in truth, the meeting with “him,” strive as she 
would to repress the thought, made ‘her look brighter and 
happier than she had done for months past. Surely they might 
meet sometimes ‘now, she thought, with innocent pleasure ; “he” 
had forgotten, and she was—resigned, if:not content: Priest as 
he was, or deemed himself, his pride as'‘a man was hurt; which 
proved how wise had‘ been ‘the advice of Mrs. Heryot; and he 
felt strangely inclined to ‘resént it: She, with all a woman’s 
utter self-forgetfulness, thanked God that it waé‘so. : 

The evening passed pleasantly enough, apparently. The 
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Major was disappointed. The year of separation had produced 
an effect which he had considered:hardly possible. Edith was 
perfectly at her ease, and so was Franklin ; they talked like old 
acquaintances, without any consciousness or embarrassment. 
Could he have been mistaken after all, and had he been check- 
mated by the absence of Franklin for so long? But he was not 
going to give up trying to find out, just yet; he was quite 
willing to wait for the pleasure—for such it really was—of 
exercising on his wife the discipline which had been unavoid- 
ably, and most unwillingly, deferred. So he was cordial and 
chatty—he could be charming when he choose—and, when 
Franklin was leaving, asked him, in the most natural way, to 
come again. 

“Come any evening you like, Franklin,” he said, cheerily ; 
“it’s plaguy dull for you in those lodgings of yours, I’m sure. 
Come and smoke your pipe here, and talk to us.” Edith said 
nothing, she did not even look at him. For all that, he had not 
the courage to refuse the invitation. 

Outside the house, at a dark corner, Franklin very nearly 
stumbled over the crouching figure of a man. 

“Who is it?” he asked, quickly.. ~ 

“ Me, parson,” said a voice that he knew. 

“Tom Gascoigne!” Franklin was more startled than he 
would have cared to own, nor was the surprise altogether a 
pleasant one. “What are you doing here?” he demanded, 
almost sharply. Something seemed to have told him, already. 

“ Waiting for zm, curse him!” was the sullen answer. “He 
do go to his club, they tell me, every night, earlier than this.” 
So that Franklin’s acceptance of the Major’s invitation, had, in 
all probability, saved the Major’s life. Certainly, not a 
pleasant surprise, however thankful he might be for what had 
occurred. 

“Come with me,” he said, quietly, but iit laying his 
hand on the man’s arm. Gascoigne made no attempt at 
resistance, but followed in silence. Franklin: let himself ‘into 
Blakesley’s house with his latch-key, as it was already late, and 
went quietly upstairs to his sitting-room. He turned up the 
flickering glimmer of gas till it brightened the room, stirred’ the 
smouldering fire into a’ flame, for the night was cold; then 
turned and looked at his unexpected companion closely:' He 
hardly knew him again. Haggard, thin, blear-eyed, not too 
sober, he was the very wreck of ‘the man who had knelt by the 
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bedside of his dying wife. Months of tramping, chance work, 
sleeping out, drinking when he happened to have money, 
starving when he had none, had done their work, only too 
effectually. “ A bodily wreck,” was Franklin’s first impression ; 
then, looking at him, even more closely, the thought flashed 
across him, “a mental wreck too, or soon will be.” The thought 
was followed by another, almost instantaneously, “I must watch 
him at any cost, because she is 47s wife.” Why not? Had jhe 
not gone away for a whole year, had he not given up everything 
that could make life happy, as men count happiness, for her 
sake? To save her: husband’s life—if he could—was very little 
more. But for all that, it was the most awful temptation of his 
life, though it passed, almost before it took definite form. 

“ What is it, Tom?” he asked, quietly and naturally, showing 
no sign, in voice or manner, that could excite the man’s half- 
drunken, half-crazy suspicions. “ Why were you waiting outside 
Major Belton’s door?” He knew, already; but he seemed to 
need a spoken assurance; possibly, also, he had a faint hope 
that, in giving utterance to his intention, Gascoigne might, in 
some measure, realize what it meant. 

He evidently did realize it fully, and was resolved not to 
flinch from it—or else incapable of doing so. “To see him, 
curse him! To put a knife into him, curse him!” he whispered, 
hoarsely, his eyes moving like those of a wild beast at bay, his 
hands twitching convulsively. 

There was no doubt of it then. Franklin had accepted 
Major Belton’s invitation, partly from a wish to avoid the 
appearance of incivility, or of soreness at the loss of Edith; 
more still, out of a longing—unworthy of his priestly office, as 
he admitted sadly—to see her again. And, by so doing he had 
saved the Major’s life. His duty was clear and unmistakable. 
Thank God, the temptation was past never to return. 

“Tom!” The voice could influence him, still. He quieted 
down, all at once; but Franklin saw, with dismay, that he was 
really insane, with grief, drink, and a longing for vengeance, all 
the more to be dreaded, because it had just enough show of reason 
to make it appear like justice to the man himself, in his present 
state. 

“What is it, parson?” asked Gascoigne, more in his old 
manner. He had obeyed Franklin so long, and so often, that 
the habit was strong in him, even now. Franklin determined to 
exert his power, such as it was, cautiously, but to its full extent. 
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“Give me your knife,” he said, quietly, but almost sternly. 
He knew that was the weapon which Gascoigne would be most 
likely to use. “ How dare you speak like that?” 

“He ruined my girl, curse him! and killed my Sue, curse 
him!” muttered Gascoigne, sullenly ; staring at Franklin in 
wondering bewilderment. How could parson have guessed that 
he had a knife? 

Franklin saw that he had gained an advantage, though 
unaware of the exact cause. “Give me that knife,” he repeated, 
speaking quietly still, but more sternly. Gascoigne still 
hesitated. It must be by authority, or else Franklin tried, 
once more. 

“Give me that knife, in the name of God!” he said, with 
solemn earnestness. The man looked wildly about him—again 
Franklin was irresistibly reminded of a trapped wild beast, and 
wondered what amount of physical compulsion would be lawful 
if it came to that,as he began to fear that it would. Then 
slowly, and reluctantly, and eyeing Franklin half-sullenly 
half-respectfully, Gascoigne drew from under his coat a long, 
keen, murderous-looking blade—a butcher’s knife, as sharp as a 
razor. Authority, and the power of Franklin’s eyes and will had 
succeeded so far. 

“Put it down.” Franklin never took his eyes off the man, for 
a moment ; he had begun to hope for ultimate victory at last, 
without physical arguments. Also, to realize that his eyes and his 
will had power over the unfortunate madman, who cowered like 
a beaten cur, under the young priest’s unflinching gaze, and 
flung the knife down, with a curse. But he had obeyed, and 
that was much. 

Franklin breathed more freely, but did not allow Gascoigne 
to suspect his relief. He did not attempt to pick the knife up ; 
he never let his eyes turn from Gascoigne’s face. “Sit down, 
Tom,” he said, quietly. The man obeyed, more readily this 
time ; the old habit of obedience to Franklin was growing on 
him. Under the influence of “ parson,” who had been so true a 
friend once, the paroxysm had passed for the time being. 

“You look sleepy, Tom,” continued the young rector, in the 
same quiet, unemotional voice, almost monotonous in its present 
regular tones. 

The man looked as if he had not slept for weeks, or even 
months ; as if he would never sleep again, except in death ; but 
Franklin knew that if he could sleep, it might save him yct. 
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It would at least give himself time to think out what he should 
do .next. ae 

“Sleepy, parson?” answered Gascoigne, more quietly and 
naturally than he had spoken yet ; “ bless you, I ain’t slept, not 
to speak on, since Sue died.” 

“ Well, lie down on that sofa, and go to sleep now.” 

The man lay down, in the same half-automatic fashion in 
which he had obeyed hitherto, which revealed to Franklin, more 
and more,.the power which he possessed over him. He deter- 
mined to try it even further, for he sat down and watched 
Gascoigne, who, in utter weariness, closed his eyes as soon as 
his head touched the pillow. The sane mind seemed to exer- 
cise some subtle, powerful influence over the mind diseased by 
drink, sorrow, and the desire of vengeance. Whether from 
obedience to the command given, from the effect of the quiet 
that reigned in the room, or from inability to keep awake any 
longer—perhaps from all three combined—the man fell, in a few 
minutes, into.a death-like slumber. 

Franklin did not dare to leave him, yet felt the absolute 
need of assistance. What was he to do? he wondered. That 
he should watch till morning, if necessary, seemed only a matter 
of simple duty ; but if he could manage to send for Dr. Turner, 
so much the better for Gascoigne, as well as for himself. Then 
he heard the clock strike eleven; after that several minutes 
passed in utter silence. Then he heard the street-door open, 
and Blakesley’s step on the stairs. How could he attract atten- 
tion, without disturbing Gascoigne? Step by step, step by step, 
Blakesley mounted the stairs ; Franklin counted every step, with 
a prayer for each. Blakesley saw the light under the door, and, 
knowing that Franklin generally went to bed earlier than this, 
wondered what he could be doing. Some feeling he could not 
account for made him knock gently at the door. 

“Come in,” said Franklin, almost in a whisper, and thanked 
God that help had come. 

“Anything the matter, sir?” asked Blakesley. Then he 
caught sight of Gascoigne, for Franklin had turned the gas 
down a little, and nearly uttered an exclamation. 

Franklin held up a warning finger, and checked him, just in 
time. “Will you go for Dr. Turner, Blakesley?” he whispered, 
still watchinz the sleeping man. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Blakesley, also in a whisper; “ I'll 
not be a minute.” 
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It' seemed hours to Franklin, waiting there, watching, 
watching, never lifting his eyes from the haggard, sleeping face. 

“Dr. Turner’s out, sir,” whispered Blakesley, coming in at 
last, so quietly that Franklin hardly heard him. “Gone to the 
Island”—a fashionable suburb—*so they say, I’m going after 
him, but came to let you know.” 

“Thank you, Blakesley,” answered Franklin; “don’t be 
longer than you can help.” 

“ No, sir, you may be sure of that,” and Blakesley left the 
room as quietly as he had entered it. Gascoigne had not even 
stirred. 

Franklin sat still, watching, watching ; counting how long 
Blakesley would take to reach the house where Dr. Turner was 
detained. Twenty minutes to reach the ferry; the boat ran 
only once an hour ; God grant he might not have to wait. That 
the boat would wait on the other side, he had no doubt; the 
captain was an old friend of his. But it would be at least two 
hours before the doctor came, possibly longer. Well, it was only 
his duty, and that was all. 

His duty—to whom? To the man who had robbed his life 
of all possibility of human happiness? Yes, beyond a doubt. 
If for no higher reason, then for this—that the very loss of 
human love had made him more truly a priest than he could 
ever have been otherwise. Better without love, without wife, 
without earthly ties; far better; for had it not made him more like 
his Master ? Yes, it was his duty to Major Belton, because Major 
Belton’s treachery had been the means of making him a true 
priest, celibate, self-denying, free from entanglement, free to 
care “for the things of the Lord.” Yes, it was his duty. 

It was his pleasure, too, because he could do it “for her 
sake,” without a single selfish thought; she would never even 
know what he had done. But to his pure, chivalrous nature, it 
was joy enough to be able to serve his lady for her own sake, 
without any reward, even from her. His duty and his pleasure, 
was not that enough, even if he waited all night long? His 
duty to God, as a priest, to save the poor madman from a 
crime ; his duty to his enemy, to save his life. It was more than 

his enemy deserved, but what had that to do with his duty? 
His Master did not weigh men’s deservings when He prayed for 
His murderers. It was his pleasure, too, for he was serving her, 
as he had a right, thank God, priest as he was, to serve her, 
though she was lost to him beyond recall. 
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Duty and pleasure both ; and yet, once and again, in those 
long, silent, lonely hours, the most terrible temptation of his life 
came back upon him, with an insistence which seemed abso- 
lutely devilish. He had only to yield to that creeping, insidious, 
almost irresistible drowsiness for a few moments, and then 
He fought against the drowsiness, all the more difficult to over- 
come because he dared not move, and battled against the 
hideous temptation, as against a fiend incarnate. 

The clock ticked loudly in the stillness, and seemed to forget 
to strike, the minutes were so endless in their weary duration ; 
the gas quivered and flickered, casting weird, ghostly shadows 
over the sleeping face. The strange house noises, only heard at 
night, when human sounds are hushed in sleep, seemed in con- 
spiracy to distract his attention from the act of willing that 
Gascoigne should sleep on. Everything depended on his will 
remaining firm, and yet he fancied that the drowsiness, the 
flickering shadows, and the uncanny noises, were all against 
him. His mind was in a morbid state of over-activity, his 
nerves strained almost beyond possibility of endurance, but still 
the leaden seconds appeared to stretch themselves into minutes, 
and every minute into an hour. The fire burned dimly in the 
grate, the cinders dropped, with a startling clatter—so it sounded 
to him in that dead stillness. Surely it would waken the sleeping 
madman. Then they clinked, as they grew black, and crumbled 
into powdery ashes ; by-and-bye, the fire went out, and he felt 
cold, but he still sat watching. The clock struck two: would 
Dr. Turner never come? 

He was cramped with his upright position on an armless, 
straight-backed chair—an easy one, he knew, would have been 
fatal to any possibility of keeping awake; he was becoming 
numbed with the cold, his eyes ached and throbbed with 
watching. He clasped tightly in both hands his little silver 
crucifix, so tightly that the points of the cross nearly cut his 
fingers ; he did not dare to look at it, even for a moment, but 
the very consciousness of holding it seemed to give him comfort, 
and the self-inflicted pain helped him to keep from falling 
asleep. He could bear all this, and more, he thought, humbly 
and reverently, for His sake who bore the Cross for him. 

The latch-key clinked in the street-door at last, there was 
the sound of footsteps on the stair, the door was pushed gently 
open, and Dr. Turner entered, followed by Blakesley, who, to 
avoid unnecessary noise, had, as he afterwards remembered, left 
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the street-door unfastened. There was no need of many words, 
Blakesley had evidently told the doctor the name of the patient 
who required his services. 

“ How long has he been sleeping?” inquired Dr. Turner, in 
a whisper. 

“ Since eleven,” was Franklin’s answer. 

“ Was he violent?” was the next question. 

“Inclined to be,” replied Franklin ; “ I told him to go to sleep.” 

“Mesmerized him unconsciously, probably. You have a 
strong will, my friend,” returned the doctor, whose admiration 
for Franklin was considerably increased by this new aspect of 
his friend’s character. 

“ Hush, he is stirring!” Franklin had never taken his eyes 
off the sleeping madman, even to answer the doctor’s questions. 
In fact, he was somehow conscious of an increased necessity of 
unremitting watchfulness and more distinct volition. Gascoigne 
stirred, sighed ; then appeared to settle down into a deeper 
slumber. Franklin’s will seemed to influence him still, even in. 
his sleep. 

“ All right, he’ll sleep on now,” said Dr. Turner, who had 
watched the sleeping man’s uneasiness, though only momentary, 
with some anxiety. 

“ Are you sure? Can I take my eyes off him?” 

“Certainly ; Tll answer for him now. Have you watched 
him all this time?” he asked, in utter astonishment. This 
young man was something out of the common, as he thought 
to himself. Was it temperament training? or was it religious 
enthusiasm? Dr. Turner could not understand it, but left the 
question to be reasoned out at a more suitable time. 

“Of course,” was the quiet answer. Was it not a simple 
matter of duty? reflected Franklin, who always made little, 
in all sincerity, of anything he did, by treating it, no matter how 

hard and difficult, as a matter of duty. 

“Watch him a minute longer,” said Dr. Turner. Gascoigne 
had stirred again, ever so slightly, when Franklin withdrew his 
eyes from their hitherto unrelaxed watching. “I'll make sure 
of him,” the doctor added, confidently. He took out a little 
case. “I came prepared,” he continued; “Blakesley told me 
that Tom Gascoigne was sleeping on your sofa, and that you 
were watching him ‘like a cat at a mouse hole.’ I got away 
from the new arrival as soon as I possibly could. I guessed 
what was the matter.” 
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“What are you going to do?” inquired Franklin, with 
anxious interest. Gascoigne did not seem to be sleeping guzte 
so soundly, and his own power of willing appeared to be growing 
fainter, or else was being distracted, in spite of his utmost efforts. 
Blakesley was watching closely too, standing near the fireplace. 

“Give him some ether,” answered the doctor. He soaked 
a handkerchief while speaking, and walked softly towards the 
sofa, Franklin kept his eyes fixed on Gascoigne. 

“Take care!” he exclaimed, sharply, the next moment. He 
had no time to say more. There was a scream from Gascoigne, 
an oath from the startled doctor, followed by a heavy fall. 
There was a stumbling rush down the stairs, a mad yell of 
triumph, as the street door banged. In one second, as it 
seemed, before one of them could even move, it was all over. 
The three men stared at cach other. Blakesley, who appeared 
to be the most self-possessed, picked up the knife, and laid it 
on the table. 

“ How did it happen?” asked Franklin, eagerly, as he helped 
the doctor to pick himself up. “I saw his face twitch, and that 
was all.” 

“ My fault, I am afraid,” returned the doctor, ruefully rubbing 
his bruised elbow; “my presence in the room disturbed him 
probably, it distracted your attention, worn out as you are. 
I ought to have given him ether first, and asked questions after. 
Your will is strong, but you are only human.” 

“T am afraid I did stop willing, without meaning to do so,” 
said Franklin, sadly. “I did not feel it at the time, but I do 
now. I must have thought about the ether instead of thinking 
about zm.” Franklin felt it all the more keenly, remembering 
the dire temptation so strenuously resisted. Would it return 
in another form, he wondered, almost with a shudder, the 
temptation to be g/ad of what had happened, through no fault 
of his? “God forbid,” he said, fervently, “God forbid!” 

“My fault if you did,” persisted the doctor; “never mind, 
the police will soon catch him, that’s one comfort.” 

“We must warn Major Belton,” returned Franklin, gravely. 
“TI found Azm waiting outside his door.” Blakesley and the 
doctor understood. 

“My God!” exclaimed the doctor, “then you saved the 
Maior’s life!” 

“JT suppose so.” Franklin spoke very quietly. “What else 
could he have done?” he reflected. It was nothing to talk about. 
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“You must do it,” continued the doctor, after a pause; “he 
won't believe me.” 

“Certainly I will, this morning,’ replied Franklin. Then 
they left him to the rest he evidently needed so sorely. 

The Major was startled at the news, more startled than he 
cared to acknowledge, even to himself. This was a turn of 
affairs on which he could not, by any possibility, have reckoned 
beforehand. Of course, so he argued and tried to persuade 
himself, he had only done what was absolutely necessary to 
preserve his rights, which had been interfered with by Franklin. 
But, almost in spite of himself, he was honest enough with 
himself to admit, that having won the game—by a piece of 
sharp practice perfectly excusable under the circumstances—it 
would have been more generous, more manly, to have left 
Franklin alone. But he had made friends with him for his 
own selfish purposes, as he knew them to be—and was not 
ashamed of them for all that—and this friend had saved his life. 
The curate fellow was a nobler man than himself, that much 
was certain. And, as was only natural, he hated the curate 
fellow in consequence. Major Belton did not like the feeling 
of being under an obligation. 

But he thought all this out, after Franklin had left him. 
“How can I thank you sufficiently, my dear Franklin?” he 
said, with every appearance of sincerity. Franklin thought 
the thanks a /¢tt/e over done, but accepted them, such as they 
were. 

“You make too much of it,” he answered, quietly. 

“Too much of it,” returned the Major, warmly; “I don’t 
think I can make too much of a man who has saved my life.” 





He was sincere in his thankfulness for his narrow escape, at all 
events. 

“T am glad to have served you,” said Franklin, cordially. 

“Very well, then,” rejoined the Major, speaking more lightly, 
“come and dine this evening again. Hospitality is the only 
return I can make, you know,” he added, laughing. 

How could Franklin refuse, without appearing ungracious ? 
“ With pleasure,” he replied, and it really was a pleasure, though 
he felt that it ought not to be. 

The police did their best to find Gascoigne, but he had the 
madman’s incalculable cunning to aid him, and seemed to have 
vanished utterly. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
“YE BANKS AND BRAES.,” 


“Mr. FRANKLIN, how can I ever thank you?” Edith’s voice 
trembled as she spoke, for she realized, more fully than Franklin 
could ever understand, what he had really done, for whose sake 
he had done it, and what it must have cost him. Her hand 
clasped his firmly, had he not saved her husband’s life, at a 
price that she only could estimate rightly? It was his reward, 
but it cost him more, though in a different way, than the saving 
of the Major’s life had ever done. He saw the tears in her eyes, 
he noted the trembling of her voice, and felt the warm clasp 
of her hand. That last time came back to him, and he knew 
that he loved her still as much as ever, if not more. And then 
he realized fully, for the first time, what it was he had done. 

But he answered her, calmly and naturally: “I am very 
glad to have served you,” he said, quietly, avoiding, by an effort, 
any inflection on the pronoun; avoiding, by a still greater 
effort, any pressure of her hand, any look into her eyes. 

“Spare his modesty, Edith,” laughed the Major, with much 
apparent good-nature; as a matter of fact, he was furiously 
jealous, and hated Franklin more than ever, but had no excuse 
for not being pleased. 

Again, the evening passed pleasantly enough, and again the 
Major renewed his friendly invitation. In spite of his better 
judgment, of his renewed consciousness of his love for Edith, 
Franklin seemed drawn to avail himself of it, and to spend his 
evenings at the house. He knew it was weak, he knew it was 
unworthy of him, but he persuaded himself, only too easily, 
that she had ceased to care for him; that no harm could 
possibly come of it; that he could not refuse, after all that had 
happened. Why the Major should wish to be friendly with 
him, he could not quite understand ; was it possible the man 
did not know that Edith had ever cared for him? Surely not; 
and yet, why all this friendship, if it were otherwise? Any 
suspicion of meaner motives than selfish gratitude for the 
services rendered, never recurred to Franklin. How should it? 
He was too noble himself to imagine the possibility of meanness 
in others. 
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What this self-indulgence on his part caused Edith to suffer, 
he never knew. He had grown to believe that she was perfectly 
content, that she had never really loved him. He loved her 
as men love the dead, hopelessly, and without taint of passion ; 
why should he not see and speak to her sometimes? If he 
kept away, the Major would think he loved her still; it was 
his duty to her and to himself to be perfectly natural and 
friendly. So he reasoned with his better nature; and the very 
fact that such reasoning was needed, ought to have proved to 
him that the reasoning itself was fallacious, and his conduct 
foolish, to say the least of it; that it was unbecoming in a 
priest who had bidden farewell for ever to earthly happiness, 
and to human consolation. 

But the self-indulgence brought its own punishment, as it 
was sure to do, to such a nature as his. Honourable and pure 
as his love was, it seemed to bring with it all his old doubts 
and difficulties with renewed force, more difficult than ever to 
contend against. They had been a part, as it were, of that old 
life, that was past so long ago, when he was more of a man 
than a priest, and had known the sweetness of a woman’s love. 
When she had forsaken him in his hour of sorest need, 
when God Himself—as he reverently and firmly believed—had 
answered his question, “Must I bid farewell to earthly love?” 
by taking away “the desire of his heart,” by a separation more 
bitter and more hopeless than that of death, he had become 
a priest indeed. His one great final act of self-renunciation, 
and of self-dedication to his holy calling, seemed to have raised 
him in some measure, if not entirely, above the reign of doubts 
and difficulties. There had remained those minor difficulties 
about individual influence and the power of Catholic doctrine 
and practice, but none of the old terrible doubts about the 
validity and reality of his own priesthood. 

In yielding to the self-indulgence of seeing Edith, to the 
seeking of human comfort, against which his favourite /imztation 
warned him, he had fallen from his high purpose, from his 
better part, and he knew it, though he would not own it, even 
to himself. But the love brought the doubts with it; it was 
“association of ideas,” he told himself, trying to make light of 
it. But something told him that in laying aside the cross he 
had taken up for the Master’s sake, he had only burdened 
himself with another, and an even heavier one. 


1 Imitation, book ii. chap. ix. 
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Once more he went over the old questions, which, as he had 
fondly deemed, had been answered and set at rest for ever. 
A Church—so he thought, in spite of himself—in which truth 
depended on the personal predilections, on the personal popu- 
larity of the individual priest ; that was the beginning of his 
self-tormenting, from which, strive as he might, pray as he 
might, he could not escape. The rest seemed to follow, as it 
were, of fatal and inevitable necessity. 

How could a Church claim the right to teach, which did not 
claim, at the same time, the divinely bestowed gift of infalli- 
bility? How could there be authority, to say nothing of 
infallibility, where there was divergence of teaching, and no 
recognized interpreter to declare, once for all, “what is truth?” 
How could a Church claim to teach men the truth of the 
infallible, unchangeable Son of God, which allowed her ministers 
—so it seemed to him—to teach, on fundamental points, on 
matters absolutely essential to salvation, doctrines diametrically 
opposed, doctrines, one of which must be blasphemy? A Church 
so wide that any man—endued with her commission—could 
teach almost anything, if only in respectable moderation. 

It was wide enough to embrace him and his Catholic 
teachers; men who believed, with absolute conviction, in the 
Real Presence, and all that was implied in that doctrine ; who, 
most of them, paid devout veneration to the Blessed Virgin. 
That was the limit of the wideness in one direction. At the 
other extremity were men, earnest and sincere, pious and devout 
Christians, to whom the Real Presence was a “blasphemous 
fable,” and veneration of the Blessed Virgin a “derogation from 
the honour due to God.” Between stood men like the high and 
dry Dean, with his apparent want of reverence ; men to whom 
the dogmas of Christianity were little more than venerable 
myths, phases of comparative religion. Each contradicted the 
other, from beginning to end; with few, if any, points of agree- 
ment, each and all claimed membership in one communion, 
and proved their doctrines from the Bible and the Prayer Book. 
Truly had Blakesley described it as “a society in which certain 
members say that black is black, and others that black is white.” 

And of this Church, this all-embracing society, he was an 
officer, a minister, called by its rules “a priest of the Church of 
God.” Was it indeed the Church of God, “who is not the God 
of confusion but of order”? Was he indeed a priest? The 
question was narrowed down to a personal issue, of vital import- 
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ance to himself. ‘Surely all that a man hath, will he give for 
his life.” 

What was meant by a priest? It was easy enough to say 
what he must zo¢ be, but what must a priest be? Most of all, 
he must be “like unto his Master;” he must be utterly free 
and unencumbered by earthly ties. Otherwise, he might, in 
some time of need, some time of personal danger to life or 
health, be tempted to love wife, child, or parent “more than 
Me,” and so be deemed “not worthy of Me.” Father O'Brien 
had no earthly ties; had he himself been married to Edith, 
would he have been guzte so ready to face the small-pox, as, 
thank God, he had been ? 

Yes, that was all true, but was it of obligation or only a 
counsel of perfection for the individual soul to choose, as in 
the sight of God? The Anglican communion wisely permitted, 
and seemingly preferred, the marriage of her clergy ; it was part 
of the liberty which her priests enjoy, corresponding to the 
wideness of her doctrines. He might bea priest, and yet be 
married ; an example of married holiness and unity for the lay 
people to profit by. It was not so, only too often, as he knew 
by sad experience; but that did not affect the wisdom of the 
permission, It might be a concession to human infirmity ; 
doubtless celibacy was the better part to be chosen for Christ’s 
sake, and he had so chosen it. 

Had he? Yes, in the past, when first he became a priest, 
and in utter bitterness of spirit had said farewell to “her” who 
had deserted him when he most needed her love and sweet 
companionship. Now, he loved her again, more than ever. He 
could not deny it, could not hide it from himself. He had 
forsaken the better part. He was ashamed of his weakness, but 
did not attempt to excuse it. 

Now, he loved her—and she was the wife of another man. 
Truly, it was a separation more hopeless and more bitter than 
that of death. 

His love was pure, and as he believed, or tried to believe, 
unreturned. It was hopeless, and must ever remain so, hope 
was simply impossible. He had been sorely tempted, without 
even an inclination to yield, for one single moment. He had 
conquered, he had denied himself, again and yet again, even in 
this last deadly struggle, for her sake. Surely he might see her 
sometimes. 

But the sight of her face was the joy of his life; the touch 
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of her hand and the sound of her voice set his heart beating 
wildly. What was the good of self-deception, and of vain 
excuses? They did not alter the fact; he the priest of God 
—again the doubt intruded itself, if indeed he were a priest 
—loved the wife of another man. Was he worthy to be a 
priest? Was he a priest at all? Oh! for some living, infal- 
lible authority to answer him, and set his doubts at rest for 
ever. 

One morning at breakfast Major Belton was reading his 
letters, according to his usual custom. He was not one of those 
model, or foolish, husbands who make a point of sharing all 
their letters with their wives; he kept his to himself. As 
Edith could not, by any possibility, hear from Franklin—he 
believed she would if she could—he graciously allowed her to 
open her own letters, such as they were, and they were not 
many. Just now, he glanced carelessly over bills, circulars, 
notes of invitation, then, finally, opened a common blue envelope. 
He was a master of his face, as a rule, even in her presence, but, 
to judge by his expression, Edith thought as she watched him, 
the contents must interest him strangely. 


Gateshead Colliery Office, August 23, 1877. 

Sir,—It is my duty to inform you that the men are greatly dis- 
contented at the final refusal of the Company to increase their pay, as 
desired by them some twelve months ago, and by you represented to 
the directors. They threaten, in a most determined manner, to go out 
on strike. This is sure to be accompanied by rioting; in fact, I hear 
that the engine-house is to be burned down to-morrow night (24th)— 
[that’s to-day, thought the Major]—by some of the more violent among 


the men. 
I remain, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
HENRY WHITMAN. 


“Shall I get Franklin to help me?” mused the Major. 
“No; I'll leave him to entertain Madam Propriety, and come 
home sooner than she expects me. The police will stop any 
rioting.” 

He was angry with Edith for being so dutiful ; so calm and 
self-possessed in Franklin’s society, much on the same principle 
that made Mrs. Boyes angry with the Archdeacon, because he 
did not oppose her. Had Edith betrayed the love for Franklin 
of which the Major suspected her, he would have been simply 
brutal in his treatment of her. Herein, also, the Major took 
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after his aunt, who would, in all probability, have become 
insane, had her husband really opposed her. In each case the 
injured person was, surely, somewhat difficult to please. 

Suspicion, however, did not satisfy the Major; he wanted 
Edith to show some unmistakable proof of her love for the 
curate fellow, who had so nearly won her. By leaving her 
alone with her lover—as he insisted on calling Franklin, though 
she had given him no faintest shadow of excuse for so doing— 
she might be betrayed into some momentary weakness, harmless 
in itself, which would change his suspicion into certainty. Why 
he should wish it, he hardly knew himself; jealousy never reasons 
out to logical conclusions. At all events, he wished it, and here 
was a chance. 

He said nothing to Edith till dinner-time, and then remarked, ° 
quietly : “ By the way, I have to go out this evening.” 

“What for?” asked Edith, with apparent indifference. But 
her heart was beating wildly, with fear, not with hope, as her 
husband suspected. She dreaded to be alone with “him,” lest 
she should betray herself, in spite of herself. With a woman’s 
quick intuition, she had guessed that Franklin had persuaded 
himself of her not caring for him; and that, as she knew, made 
the danger not less, but only greater. It might make him, 
unconsciously, cruel to her. That he loved her, she was only 
too well aware. But, by an effort, she managed to look as if 
the subject had no particular interest for her. 

The Major was puzzled, but would not own himself beaten. 
“What a consummate actress!” he thought, with unwilling 
admiration. Aloud, he answered: “To attend to some extra 
business at the office; I shan’t be long, anyway.” 

“Don’t, George,” she answered, more earnestly, possibly, 
than she intended. Accustomed to judge others by himself— 
a habit not by any means peculiar to him—he at once accused 
her of hypocrisy. Surely, Mrs. Belton, senior, must have been 
twin sister, in character, if not in fact, to Mrs. Boyes. How 
else can the family traits be accounted for? 

As a matter of fact, she did her best, poor girl, to be a dutiful 
wife to him; though she dreaded the very sight of him, and 
shrank from his unwelcome caresses more than from the blows 
and abuse which were only too familiar when the Major had 
“dined, not wisely, but too well;” an event not so rare as it 
might have been. 

The bell rang, and the servant announced, “ Mr. Franklin.” 
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“Evening, Franklin,” said the Major, with his usual bluff 
cordiality. “I must leave madam to entertain you, for a 
bit; I have to go out on business, for about an hour.” He 
watched the young man’s face, while speaking, as he had 
watched his wife’s. Again no sign. “A regular pair of them,” 
he thought, bitterly ; “well, we shall see.” 

He went out immediately after. It was a dark night, so he 
did not see a figure crouching in a corner; nor nearly stumble 
over it, as Franklin had done, with results so fortunate for the 
Major. The figure rose when he had passed, and followed him 
stealthily, at a distance. 

“Won't you play something, Mrs. Belton?” said Franklin, 
when the street-door closed. His love for her was, as he felt, 
almost beyond control; and he, like her, dreaded to betray 
himself. She was bound by wifely loyalty, by womanly honour, 
and self-respect, to hide from the man who might have been, 
who should have been, all the world to her, that she loved him 
still. He, on his part, was subject to his duty as a priest, as a 
man of honour, as the man who loved her so unselfishly that he 
could leave all for her sake, to keep that love a secret, as far as 
words, or looks, could reveal it. His thoughts he could control ; 
they, at least, could not betray him. 

But, this evening, he was alone with her for the first time 
since they had parted so lovingly, so sadly, yet so hopefully. 
He knew that one word too many, one look into her grey eyes 
would cause the man in him to overcome the priest, and force 
to his lips the love that filled his heart. Harm her he could 
not, even by a thought; but he might cause her bitter and 
needless pain. He had been brought into frequent contact 
with her—through no fault of his, as he tried to persuade himself 
—her husband had pressed him to come often, and now 

Now he felt that he must keep from speaking, if he only 
could. So he asked her to play to him instead. There was 
danger in that too, as he knew, but, surely, less danger than in 
talking to her. The safest thing would have been to have left 
the house ; but how could he do that without making the Major 
suspicious, and betraying to her what he most desired to keep 
secret ? 

She thanked him for it, in her thoughts, though not in 
words, or even by a look. He was still the same chivalrous 
unselfish knight, that he had ever been; speaking when she 
would have him speak, silent when she desired it, and, both in 
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speech and silence, seeming to understand and anticipate her 
unexpressed wishes. 

She was safe now, if only her husband would come back 
soon. She longed for his presence with an eagerness she would 
not have believed possible at any other time. Then the thought 
flashed through her mind, and she shuddered at it, “ Was this a 
trap set by her husband to make her betray her love?” She 
put it from her, whispering softly, “Mother of God, intercede 
for me!” 

“ What shall I play ?” she asked, so quietly, that Franklin was 
confirmed in his belief of her indifference, “ if she ever really cared,” 
he added, mentally ; and her husband, if he could have heard 
her, would have admired, more than ever, her powers of acting. 

“Some of the old Scotch songs,” he answered. Was it cruel? 
or only weak? Did he too, wish to make her betray herself, she 
thought, sadly. Surely, he could not be cruel, or even weak ; 
much less could he be capable of any meanness. “He thinks I 
have forgotten,” she said to herself, “that he alone remembers.” 
With womanly self-devotion, she hid from him the pain in her 
face, and sat down to play and sing to him. 

It came at last, as she felt that it must come. How could 
she omit her favourite tune, and not make him think she was 
afraid to play it? What it cost her, he never knew ; does a man 
ever understand what a loving woman will bear for the sake of 
him she loves, no matter how unworthy he may be? 

How can ye chant, ye little birds 
And I so weary, full of care? 

Ah, God! when she had first sung it to him, the words had 
seemed so out of keeping with her new, sweet happiness, that it 
was impossible, so she had thought, with love’s rash confidence, 
that either of them should ever realize the meaning of “weary, 
full of care.” But they both knew now, only too well. 

She was only a girl, untrained, even yet, to control her 
feelings beyond a certain point. She could bear it no longer, all 
the memories of that first time came thronging back on her, and 
seemed to overpower her, in spite of her utmost efforts. The 
notes clashed in hopeless discord, for her eyes were full of tears ; 
and her voice broke in a stifled sob. 

He was at her side in a moment. He knew now that she 
remembered too. “Edith, darling—forgive me—I didn’t know,” 
he faltered out. 

She only looked at him through her tears, she could not speak. 
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“Oh, forgive me, darling, forgive me,” he pleaded, utterly 
overcome with sorrow, for the sorrow he had caused her by his 
selfish weakness. 


He would have said more, but she held out her hand to him. 
He seized it, and kissed it, passionately. 

“Pity me,” she whispered ; “ for our Lady's sake, leave me.” 

Love conquered selfishness, as she knew it would. Once 
again he pressed his lips to the white trembling hand, then passed 
out of her presence. 

It was.like passing from summer noon to winter midnight. 
If love and honour had conquered selfishness and weakness in 
her presence, and at her entreaty; had checked the wild 
words that had risen to his lips, yet he felt that he had fallen 
finally and hopelessly, from his high purpose of self-renunciation. 
He, the priest of God, had spoken words of love to another 
man’s wife ; the lips of the messenger of the Lord of hosts, had 
pressed burning, passionate kisses on a woman’s hand, and that 
woman married to another. Again the question seemed to be 
forced upon him, “ Am I a priest indeed ?” 

Morbid over-sensitiveness, possibly ; but then his thoughts 
carried him, helpless to resist, all through the chain of reasoning 
which was, for such a nature, so convincing. Had he been 
indeed a priest of the Church of God, love would have been 
simply out of the question. Love implied distractions; he 
could not serve two masters, earthly love and Love Divine ; he 
must choose—if indeed a priest—once for all, between the two. 
And he could not cease to love her; that he felt, beyond 
possibility of self-deception. If human love, however pure, 
could bring him down to this, that he should love the wife of 
another man—no matter how honourably—more than he loved 
his Master, how could he be a priest ? 

He hurried on, neither knowing nor caring whither he went ; 
the darkness of the winter night was not more impenetrable 
than that which seemed to envelop every faculty of mind and 
soul. After a while,a vague idea appeared to dawn and take 
shape amid the blackness ; he must consult the one man who was 
able to help him; the man who had no doubts about his own 
priesthood, no divergences and contradictions of doctrines in his 
world-wide communion; he must see Father O’Brien. The 
idea became a definite thought, after a while, and he turned in 
that direction. 

Presently, as he hastened blindly on, for now everything 
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seemed to depend on his seeing Father O’Brien as soon as 
possible, he almost ran against a tail man at a street corner, who 
appeared to be walking in the direction of Major Belton’s house. 

“Mr. Franklin!” said the other, recognizing him, by the 
lamplight. 

“Father O'Brien.” The very man he was going to consult, 
it seemed providential. 

“You are sorely needed, Mr. Franklin,” said the priest, 
quickly ; “I was coming to fetch you.” 

“What for?” asked Franklin, anxiously; something told 
him already, or so he fancied, what had happened. 

“ Major Belton has just been stabbed !” 

“My God! where?” 

“Close to my house, by a madman, named Gascoigne.” 

“Oh, my God! how awful! Who will tell his wife?” 

“T will,” answered Father O’Brien. “Quick! Major Belton 
is in my house, dying, and calling for you.” 

Franklin hurried off to Father O’Brien’s house as fast as he 
could. Consciously, or unconsciously, this man had wronged 
him sorely ; what did it matter which, now? 

He could only thank God that he could face him on his 
death-bed without regret or shame. He forgot himself; he was 
a priest again, at the call of duty. 

The little room was crowded with rough colliers ; Gascoigne, 
stunned by a blow from the Major’s heavy cane, lay bound and 
insensible in the corner, where the Major could not see him. 
The colliers forgave the manager now, when it was too late, and 
turned against the man who had murdered him. 

“ Here’s the parson,” said a voice, in a husky whisper. 

The dying man turned at the sound. “Franklin,” he said 
with an effort, “ Franklin!” 

“Yes, Major Belton, I am here,” answered Franklin, taking 
hold of his hand. Thank God, he could hold it, and not feel 
ashamed ! 

“Franklin, clear the room,” whispered the Major, who 
seemed to be sinking fast; “I want to tell you something— 
leave me, a little while,” he added, turning to Dr. Turner, who 
sat beside him. 

The doctor went out, and the men followed him, in silence. 

“ Are they all gone?” 

“ All,” was the quiet answer, “except the poor man who 
stabbed you.” 
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“ And he?” the Major asked, anxiously. 

“Ts dead,” said Franklin, who had crossed the room and 
felt the poor madman’s hand. He was dead indeed, his 
vengeance accomplished—at last. 

“God forgive him, as I do,” said the Major, sadly. “ Listen!” 
—his breath came slower and more laboured—“ I made Edith 
believe you were dead.” 

Franklin only pressed his hand. 

“T loved her so,” continued the dying man, “I loved her first, 
for many years.” 

“Never mind that now,” said Franklin, gently, pressing his 
hand again. Was this the end of his idle resolution, formed 
of vanity, which had cost them all so much. 

“T left you alone together, to make you miserable,” the 
Major resumed. “Can you forgive me? Can you?” he 
repeated, eagerly. 

“Freely and fully.” 

“Don’t say anything to Edith,’ he whispered, faintly ; he 
seemed to have more and more difficulty in speaking. 

Again, a pressure of the hand from Franklin appeared to 
reassure him, without the need of words. 

“Anything more?” asked Franklin, after a pause, seeing 
that he was sinking fast. 

“No. Where is the priest ?” 

“Here,” answered Franklin, thinking that the Major was 
beginning to wander, and longing to comfort him, if he could. 
How could he suffer his own doubts to intrude themselves, at 
such a time? 

“Not you! not you!” The dying man’s voice seemed to 
have grown suddenly stronger. “You are a good fellow, but 
you are not a priest. I want to die a Catholic, in the one Faith 
of Rome, as I ought to have been, years ago. My God! the 
priest! the priest!” 

“Hush!” said a deep, earnest voice, “he is here ;’ 
Father O’Brien came into the room, supporting Edith. 

“Thank God!” burst from the dying man, like a groan. 
“Edith, come and say, Good-bye,” he said, his voice growing 
fainter again. She bent over him tenderly, gently, like the 
true wife she had always been. He had sinned against her 
sorely, but that was all forgotten now. She kissed him, with 
tears in her eyes; it was the only kiss she had ever willingly 
given him; and whispered something in his ear. 


and 
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He only smiled, and kissed her hand. With all his faults, 
he had loved her dearly, if he had loved her selfishly. 

“Franklin,” he whispered, “ Franklin!” 

“Yes, Major Belton.” 

“Give her your arm; God bless you both.” Franklin led 
Edith out of the room to the little sitting-room, where they 
found Dr. Turner. The minutes passed slowly, as they sat in 
silence. 

Then Father O’Brien came in quietly. “It is all over,” he 
said, “ may he rest in peace.” 

“Amen,” came from the lips and hearts of all three of his 
hearers. 


There is a new manager now of the Gateshead Collieries, 
who is as popular in that capacity as he was as our parson. 
So popular indeed, that when it became known, as it did in 
a short time, that our parson had gone over to Rome, not a 
few of the colliers followed him, on the principle that what 
our parson did, must be right. His own doubts were at rest, 
for ever; men saw it in his face, and wondered what it could 
mean. Blakesley and his wife, even sceptical Dr. Turner, each 
thought it out. To the first two Franklin had proved that 
celibacy was Scriptural—an entirely new conception. The rest 
was more easy than might have been supposed. If celibacy 
were according to the Bible, why not also that Church which 
alone, of all others, made celibacy possible ? 

To Dr. Turner he had restored faith in humanity, faith in 
Christianity ; if Rome alone could satisfy such a nature as 
Franklin’s, where else, but in Rome, could his scepticism find 
perfect and satisfactory answer ? 

The Archdeacon was satisfied. Franklin had gone over, 
certainly; but Edith had gone over with him, so the one 
independent plan of his—the Archdeacon’s—life, had succeeded, 
after all. Perhaps he, too, would have followed, had he dared. 

Mrs. Boyes was forgiving—when there was no other way 
out of it. A baronet—to be—and £5,000 a year, made per- 
version to Rome aristocratic, if not fashionable; her daughter 
would be Lady Franklin; and “actually, my dear,” as she 
wrote to her favourite correspondent, “she may be the mother 
of two baronets!” She had gained her object—what more 
could any woman wish for? 

THE END. 











Reviews. 


I.—THE LITURGICAL MANUSCRIPTS OF THE VATICAN.! 


WE are indebted in some measure to the Grand Duke 
Frederick of Baden for this useful catalogue of the liturgical 
treasures preserved in the library of the Vatican. Dr. Ehrens- 
berger, who had previously compiled a similar list of the 
manuscripts in the Grand-Ducal library at Baden, expresses 
his acknowledgments for the generosity which has enabled him 
to pursue in Rome the studies which have resulted in the 
present handsome volume. It is, of course, a book for specialists, 
and it may be added that it does not contain any startling 
discovery or any new information about the codices which have 
already been so fully described by Messrs. Ebner, Stevenson, 
De Rossi, and others. Still it is very convenient to have all 
this liturgical information gathered together and classified in 
one volume, with the addition of indices, which, while very far 
from what they might have been, are at any rate better than 
nothing. We may confess that the descriptions seem to us 
a trifle jejune and meagre. Dr. Ebner has known how to give 
much more interest to his Quellen und Forschungen,a work of 
very similar scope. It is hard to see the utility of being told 
that a particular Mass or a particular Office begins on such and 
such a page of the manuscript under discussion, when we are 
told nothing more, and when the catalogue of such contents 
does not pretend to be complete. However, there is always 
interesting information to be picked up in a work of this kind, 
whatever difference of opinion there may be as to the advisa- 
bility of the plan followed by the compiler. In the present 
instance we have been interested, while turning over the pages, 
to note the confirmation it indirectly affords of a statement 
made in another page of this number of THE MONTH about 
the influence of the Friars Minors upon the later developments 


1 Libri Liturgici Bibliotheca Apostolicae Vaticane manu scripti. Ed. H. Ehrens- 
berger. Freiburg: Herder, 1897. 
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of the Roman Liturgy. While there are only nine Missals of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries which are here introduced 
with the heading J/zssale Romanum, and which bear the in- 
cription secundum consuetudinem Romane curia, there are eleven 
which appear under the heading Wessale Fratrum Minorum or 
Missale Romanum Fratrum Minorum, and this in spite of the 
fact that the whole number of manuscript Missals, properly so 
called, in the Vatican library, including Ambrosian, Sarum, and 
all the Religious Orders, only amounts to forty-two. 


2.—THE HOLY MaASs.! 


Our notice of Dr. Ehrensberger’s work may conveniently be 
followed by a few words of praise for the new edition of Gihr’s 
Das heilige Messopfer, which though much more popular in 
scope than the former, is also liturgical in a scholarly way, and 
comes to us from the same publisher. Considering its bulk 
(734 large 8vo pages), it is a marvel of cheapness, and the 
appreciation in which it is held in Germany, is shown by the 
fact that 14,000 copies have now been printed since its first 
appearance. We can speak well of the book from long 
familiarity with it. In its combination of piety and erudition 
it seems to us to have hit just the happy mean. We fear it 
is too big a work ever to prove remunerative in an English 
translation, but we should be very glad to hear that some 
competent person had undertaken a judicious abridgment of it. 
That the present issue is not a mere reprint from stereotype 
plates, may be seen amongst other places from a note on 
p. 585, where, without naming him, a rash conjecture of Dr. A. 
de Waal, published in a recent number of the Kavholik, is very 
justly rejected. 


3.—THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


We are glad to recognize on every hand so many signs of a 
growing interest in Biblical studies on the part of our fellow- 
Catholics at home and abroad. The Abbé Le Camus is already 
well known as one of that band of French ecclesiastics who, 


1 Das hetlige Messopfer. Von Dr. Nikolaus Gihr. Sixth Edition, Freiburg: 
Herder, 1897. 

2 Les Sept LFglises de l’Apocalypse. Par E. Le Camus. 4to. Illustrated. 
Paris: Ancienne Maison Quantin. 
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like Vigouroux, Fouard, Didon, Ollivier, and others, have done 
so much to illustrate the Life of our Lord and to make the 
scene of His labours and sufferings better known. The present 
volume, which, while handsomely printed and lavishly illustrated, 
is still popular in price, may fairly be accepted as an indication 
that the demand for such books is considerable. It records in 
a very easy style the zmpressions de voyage of a journey, should 
we say a pilgrimage, undertaken through Greece and Asia 
Minor to visit the Seven Churches. The Seven Churches, at 
any rate, serve to give the book coherence and a name, but 
there is a good deal about other things and other places as well. 
As a contribution to literature the work is very slight, but we 
could wish all the same that publisher and author had not 
been so very shy of anything like a date. One has an uneasy 
impression that the whole may be only a réchauffé of something 
which originally saw the light twenty or thirty years ago. 


4.—ANCIENT ENGLISH HOLY WEEK CEREMONIAL! 

We are not sure that Mr. Feasey has chosen the title which 
is best fitted to describe the contents of his volume. About 
ceremonial, strictly so called, the book contains very little, and 
that little is hardly satisfactory. With regard, however, to the 
appurtenances of Holy Week, the “ properties,” if we may use 
such a word without irreverence, which were deemed necessary 
for carrying out the Holy Week services with fitting solemnity, 
Mr. Feasey has collected an array of facts which many ecclesi- 
astically minded antiquaries will no doubt find interesting. 
From old inventories and articles in antiquarian journals the 
author has industriously sifted out the entries which have any 
relation to Holy Week, and though there is rather a distressing 
lack of skill in the arrangement of these materials, all those who 
care to read about lenten veils, lenten vestments, Tenebrze 
hearses, Judas candlesticks, Passion crosses, Easter sepulchres, 
and kindred topics, will probably come across a certain number 
of facts which will be new to them. The fullest and most 
satisfactory chapters in this volume are those which deal with 
the Easter sepulchre and with what is fittingly termed the 
“Jenten array.” 


1 Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial. By Henry John Feasey. London: 
T. Baker, 1897. 
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We wish to do full justice to the industry displayed in 
Mr. Feasey’s volume, at the same time, we must own that it 
has many weak points. The author has borrowed largely from 
magazine and other articles, but without telling us in most 
cases where he is borrowing from. The text is in fact largely 
made up of a kind of patchwork of snippets which often amalga- 
mate ill and sometimes implicitly contradict one another. Here 
for instance is a curious paragraph occurring in the chapter 
entitled Tenebrz. It is perhaps needful to say that we quote 
the entire paragraph as it stands, without any omission. 

The Tenebrze Office should be sung without instrumental accom- 
paniment. Gloria Patri is not sung. According to English usage, 
the Hebrew titles were customarily sung in the eleventh century, when 
the Constitutions of Lanfranc mention them as being sung. Cranmer 
explains that the Lamentations of the Prophet Jeremiah were read in 
memory of the Jews seeking our Lord’s life at this time. The 
Reproaches and ‘Trisagion were not sung on Good Friday until the 
fourteenth century. 


We should hesitate to suppose that the author could even 
momentarily have thought that the Reproaches and Trisagion 
belong to Tenebre, were it not that Mr. Feasey’s pages contain 
other things quite as startling, including many misprints of the 
most astonishing kind. Thus we are told that in the Gallican 
Missal, the preconium paschale has this heading: “ Benedictio 
cerac B. Augustini quam cum ad hac diaconus esset ed: dit et 
ce cinit.”! If this again were an isolated specimen we would 
gladly suppose that the passage had by some accident failed 
to catch the author's eye in reading his proofs; but there are 
many similar enormities. Still, as a diligent, if somewhat 
undiscriminating, compilation of sundry curious facts about 
Holy Week in medizval ceremonial, the book will have its 
interest for many readers, both Catholic and Anglican. 


5.-—THRONES OF DIVINE LOVE.” 


The idea of this little book is an excellent one. The five 
thrones of Divine Love alluded to in the title are, the Womb 
of Mary, the Crib, the Cross, the Blessed Eucharist, and the 

1 “ Benedictio cere B. Augustini quam cum adhuc diaconus esset edidit et 
cecinit.” 

2 The Five Thrones of Divine Love upon Earth. ‘Translated from the French of 
the R. P, Alexis-Louis de St. Joseph, O.D.C. London: Burns and Oates. 
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Faithful Soul. The thirty-six “readings” which it contains 
are a series of fervorini on the various aspects of our Lord’s 
Life on the different thrones which He occupies on earth. 
From each we may learn lessons without number for the 
sanctification of our souls. These various lessons, mingled with 
pious reflections suggested by the character of each of the 
thrones which Christ makes His habitation, are set before the 
reader in that exalted tone of sentiment which the French 
language, and, so far as we know, no other, seems naturally to 
lend itself. As we have not at hand a copy of the French 
original, we cannot venture on an opinion upon it, but this at 
least we can safely assume, that it must be altogether preferable 
to the English version in which it is presented to us. We very 
much doubt whether the most skilful translator would have 
produced a satisfactory translation, but the literal version which 
is before’ us does not give an English reader any chance of 
appreciating it. A very high degree of literary skill and a 
thorough knowledge of the two languages were necessary to 
the undertaking of so difficult a task, and with every wish 
to speak gently and favourably of such a book, we cannot 
honestly recommend it as a translation to our readers. But 
we must justify our criticism by one or two characteristic 
passages. We will take a sentence from the Ninth Reading, 
on God’s design in the Incarnation. 


The Divine Word, the Splendour of the Father, did not show 
Himself to the world but to establish in it a holy academy, a society 
of grace, animated by the Holy Spirit, to speak on earth the language 
of Heaven, to instruct men in the language of salvation, to elevate 
them even to the perfect knowledge of their Author, to make them 
enter into the depth of His counsel, to admire the wonders of His 
works, to see, understand, and feel things, above all that human sense 
could conceive.! 

This is not a grammatical English sentence at all; there is 
no parallelism between its various clauses, to say nothing of its 
cumbersome length. Or to take another example, we have in 
the following paragraph an excellent instance of a specimen of 
French oratory which refuses to lend itself to our less imagina- 
tive and enthusiastic tongue. 


O admirable work of Christianity! O sweet and noble condition 
of the Christian! What is God, the august Trinity within us? Love, 
Love without end! And man, what is he for his God? For each one 

* P60: 
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of the adorable Persons? Love, also, love from age to age. O Love, 
O Christianity! Behold, then, what is commanded me. To give to love 
its necessary nourishment. Love! But this love, how will it be 
formed in us? how will a soul inclined towards the earth elevate herself 
to Heaven? Oh! listen and understand.? 


There are also several unfortunate mistakes in the Latin 
quotations, as for instance, O mutier (sic) for O multer, In autem 
O homo Det for Tu autem, bonis for bonus, and the word similar 
in sound is often given in English where its meaning is quite 
different from the French original. Thus reclaim? unique’ 
sensible. Sometimes, too, the rules of grammar are set at 
nought, as, ¢.g.,in the following: “O light and superficial man, 
who perhaps blasphemes Providence, if you knew of all the 
wonders around you and in you, of which you have never taken 
account !"4 

The translator would have done far better if he had had the 
book revised by some competent person. When a book of this 
kind appears with no Episcopal or equivalent sanction, and with 
no Censor deputatus to say Nihil obstat, we always find in its 
pages reason to regret the omission, 


6.—PR#LECTIONES DOGMATIC? 


It would be impossible at present to do more than notice 
the appearance of these three volumes dealing with the theology 
of the Incarnation and the sacraments. Father Pesch’s reputa- 
tion is deservedly high, for he is not one of the crowd of 
compilers who flood the market with mere réchauffés of what 
has been served up time after time almost in the same form ; but 
he brings light and erudition of his own to bear upon all the 
subjects he touches upon. Furthermore he is free from that 
excessive involution of style and diction which sometimes makes 
German theology repellent to English taste ; and possesses that 
clearness which is rather distinctive of the French. Even those 
who do not agree with all his conclusions will find in him an 
able and fair-minded adversary, and will have no cause to 
complain of the misstatement of their case. 


2 Pp. 98. 3 P. 130. * Pp. 205. Py 24 
5 Prelectiones Dogmatica, Vols. iv. vi. viie By Christian Pesch, S.J. Freiburg: 
Herder, 1896-7. 
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7.—CATENA EVANGELIORUM SACERDOTI MEDITANTI 
PROPOSITA.! 


This is a volume of two hundred and ninety-five good solid 
meditations on the catena of the Gospels. Each point consists 
of an intelligible and fairly liberal portion of the Sacred Text, 
followed by a few words of comment and practical application, 
a contrast to the system of wire-drawing too often met with in 
meditation-books. By using this book regularly, one could 
hardly fail, in the course of a year, to acquire a clear and 
consecutive knowledge of the Gospel as a whole—a most 
invaluable acquisition for Seminarians, whose after-work it will 
be to dispense that daily bread to the faithful. 


8.—L’HYPNOTISME FRANC. 2 


As the title implies, it is the author’s wish to treat of 
hypnotism pure and simple, not complicated with any 
accompaniments, whose morality would need separate considera- 
tion. His inquiry is in the main moral; _ incidentally, 
psychological. It reveals everywhere a thorough acquaintance 
with all the literature of the subject: English, French, and 
German. Few who follow the author through his clear and 
intelligent exposition of the case, will be disposed to quarrel 
with his triple conclusion. Mere hypnotism is not of its own 
nature diabolical; nor is it of its own nature necessarily injurious 
to the soul ; and it may be sometimes permissible. Yet it may 
be the better part to hold one’s judgment still in suspense, 
seeing how much we are in the dark, with regard to the many 
perplexing phenomena which he dwells upon in the fourth and 


fifth chapters. 


9.—NOTIONS TECHNIQUES SUR LA PROPRIETE EN CHINE.® 


This is the eleventh issue of the Variétés Sinologiques 
published by the Catholic Press, Shanghai, and the Jesuit 
Fathers there did well in entrusting the preparation of it 


1 Catena Evangeliorum Sacerdoti Meditanti proposita ; a R, P. L. Delplace, S.J. 
Louvain: J. B. Istas, 1897. 
2 L’Hypnotisme Franc. Par le R. P. Coconnier, O.P. Paris: Victor Lecoffre,, 


1897. 8vo, 436 pp. 
3 Notions Techniques sur la Propriété en Chine. By Father Hoang. 
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to a native member. The Preface explains that, fifteen years 
ago, in consequence of appeals for light made to their Superiors 
by the Jesuit missionaries in Kiang Nan, an attempt was made 
to collect, from various Chinese books and manuscripts, and 
publish, such specimens of contract forms as might enable the 
Vicariate to secure firm ownership for its mission property. This 
publication was in Latin, but now an enlarged edition is issued 
in French, Fathers Bastard and Tobar having assisted in pre- 
paring the translations from the Latin and Chinese. 

No Catholic, in fact, no Protestant missionary, who under- 
stands French, has now any excuse for getting into difficulty 
with the Chinese authorities, for the fullest possible details are 
given touching the drawing up of deeds, technical terms, the 
different forms of mortgage, antichresis, sale (temporary or 
final), servitudes, registry, taxes in rice and _ silver, official 
stamps, alluvion, fossesszo as distinct from domznium, builders’ 
rights, graves, tax - receipts, special clauses touching the 
European settlements or concessions at the ports ; the different 
ways of calculating exchange, silver ingots, dollars, copper 
cash; the measures of capacity and length; the weights of 
commerce ; method of measuring and estimating the quality 
of timber ; the various secret bankers’ marks upon silver (with 
JSacsimiles of each) ; and finally, complete specimens of freehold, 
leasehold, mortgage, possession, loan, and other deeds, both in 
French and Chinese, together with extracts showing the latest 
treaty rights exacted by M. Gérard, the energetic French 
Minister at Peking. Under the “favoured nation clause,” all 
other missionaries will enjoy the same privileges as the French 
—if their authorities choose to demand them. 

In order to give some idea of the valuable sinological work 
the Shanghai Jesuits are now performing, we may mention the 
following works in preparation: Zhe Sz-an-Fu Nestorian Tablet, 
by Father Havret, S.J.; Lzterary Allusions, by Father Pétillon, 
S.J.; Marriage, by Father Hoarz; Zhe Salt Tax, by Father 
Hoarz; The Siccawet Observatory, by Father Chevalier, S.J. ; 
Chinese Composition, by Father P*é, S.J.; Jewish Inscriptions in 
China, by Father Tobar, S.J.; Rights of Missionaries, by Father 
Tobar, S.J. ; Chronology, by Fathers Havret and Chambeau. 
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I0.—MEMORIES OF THE CRIMEA|! 


It is a very beautiful story how our nuns responded to the 
call of our soldiers during the Crimean War, and went out at 
a moment’s notice to nurse them. It is a very beautiful story, 
and though at first there was much protest on the part of the 
prejudiced classes, they won the hearts of all as soon as they 
arrived, of the soldiers, of the officers, and the doctors; and 
through the reports these brought home with them after the 
peace, of the English people generally. Indeed, we may date 
an epoch in the history of modern English Catholicism from 
that time ; for among all the causes which have tended to soften 
bigotry during these fifty years, none surely has been more 
potent than the influence of our nuns. Before 1854, Englishmen 
may have looked askant at them, but now Sister of Mercy or 
Charity is a name to conjure with, and we know that it is a 
name which the public treats as generic, applying it to all nuns ; 
but the real Sisters of Mercy have the privilege, which other 
nuns will gladly accord them, of having been the first to win 
for their name its sweet associations. 

There were two bands of nuns who went out, one from 
England, one from Ireland. A single one of the Irish contingent 
still lives, Sister Mary Aloysia, and Her Majesty in this her 
Diamond Jubilee year has recognized the charitable work of 
them all by bestowing on this survivor the Royal Red Cross. 
We understand it was this mark of royal approval which 
reminded Sister Mary Aloysia’s friends of the desirability of 
inducing her to write down her recollections, and hence this 
little book. It is delightful to read, not only because of the 
interest of the subject, but also for the life-like, though unpre- 
tentious, way in which the authoress tells her story. 

One of the things which come out strikingly in the volume 
is the extraordinary want of forethought on the part of the 
home authorities, from which the poor soldiers had to suffer. 


I must say [writes the authoress] something of my frost-bitten 
patients. The men who came from the front, as they called it, had 
only thin linen suits—no other clothing to keep out the Crimean 
frost of 1854-55. When they were carried in on stretchers, which 
conveyed so many to their last resting-place, their clothes had to be cut 
off. In most cases the flesh and clothes were frozen together, and as for 
the feet, the boots had to be cut off bit by bit—the flesh coming off 
with them. 


1 Memories of the Crimea. By Sister Mary Aloysia. London: Burns and Oates. 
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“Thin linen suits!” And this when they had been sent to 
a climate where “the cold is so intense that a soldier described 
to me the Russians and their allies in a sudden skirmish, and 
neither party able to draw a trigger.” Thank God we have 
progressed since then, and whatever necessary hardships our 
valiant defenders may have to undergo, their health and comfort 
are now provided for with intelligence as well as good intentions. 


II—A WOMAN OF MOODS.! 


Mrs. Charlton Anne impresses us as one who could write a 
good story if she would but resist the passion of the day for 
what is bizarre and extraordinary, and seek her interest from 
the genuine pathos of life. As it is, she sets before us what 
she calls a cinematographe, in which the figures may be “ever 
moving,” but move in a very eccentric manner. She tells us 
indeed that the happy life and tragic end of the principal 
character, and much else relating to the other characters, is 
“founded on fact,” but if so, either the authoress’s experience 
must have been uncommon, or else the superstructure is out 
of harmony with the foundation. Valeria is a girl of good 
family not well off, who makes a rich marriage, but the marriage 
is brought about in a very wonderful manner. Ambrose, the 
rich parti, was first of all engaged to his cousin, Clare Isham, 
but the latter having invited Valeria to her house, proceeds 
to throw her at Ambrose, whom, nevertheless she herself is 
supposed really to love. “On every occasion she threw Valeria 
and Ambrose together. They were to make friends, she said, 
and get to know each other.” The inevitable result follows, 
but the catastrophe is averted by Clare’s sudden discovery that 
she had a religious vocation. Accordingly, Ambrose and 
Valeria are married and live happily together, Ambrose, 
however, sinking into a nonentity, and Valeria becoming a 
gencral adviser and match-maker to the circle in which she 
moves. Among other aspects of life on which she delivers her 
opinions, one is Jesuit education. She disapproves of it entirely, 
as creating characters without backbone. Judging from such 
past-pupils of the Jesuits as come to the mind after a few 
moments’ thought, we should say that they include a con- 


1 4 Woman of Moods. A Social Cinematographe. By Mrs. Charlton Anne. 
London: Burns and Oates. 
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siderable proportion of backbone. But possibly the authoress is 
not a good judge of backbone. At all events there are small traces 
of the commodity in this exhibition of the “cinematographe,” 
all the characters being either oddities, nonentities, or babies. 
Valeria, after getting on fairly well through the greater part 
of the book, without any warning given to the reader, falls a 
victim to heredity, and is seized by a fit of homicidal mania, 
murders her mother, and drowns herself. Then comes out the 
evil of Clare Isham’s mode of entrance into the convent. She 
sees Valeria’s ghost, who confides to her the care of her orphan 
children. At once she leaves her convent, the Bishop assenting 
with remarkable ease, and the authoress delivering herself of a 
somewhat un-Catholic sentiment: “Surely a few more people 
like Clare Isham in the world would do it more good than when 
they are immersed inside four walls. Why should all that is 
holiest and best get shut away ?” 

It may be seen from this that the authoress is no more a 
believer in the usefulness of convent life than of Jesuit educa- 
tion. What her ideal of the useful Religious Order of the 
future is she tells us later on. Valeria’s daughter having, in 
obedience to her mother's desires, founded such an one. 


When Veronica came of age, she founded a New Order. Hundreds 
of girls of all creeds have joined it. ... All live together in great 
club-houses. The houses are replete with sensible comfort, without 
superfluous luxury. They have swimming-baths, libraries, music-rooms, 
art-studios, hospitals. Every one of the Order is obliged to do a certain 
amount of real work (they can do more if they choose!). They have 
certain days and hours of freedom, and may then mix in society, and 
go where they please, so long as they keep within the rules. . . 
Veronica Villiers herself is already a young saint. . . . Neither man 
nor woman can know her without being the better for it. Men adore 
her. They know she will never marry, but she is so charming, so well 
read, so sensible, with such far-seeing faculties, and, above all, with 
such a quiet true charity in her heart, that they delight in her company. 
. .. She strongly advocates vows of celibacy for any woman who knows 
that there is any hereditary taint in her blood, as of lunacy, scrofula, or 
inebriety. . . . Her theory is that there are more women than can 
marry, and that therefore the healthiest in every possible respect should 
be the ones to do that. 


We are not told of any Papal or Episcopal sanction to this 
novel kind of Religious Order, nor does the clerical element 
appear to have much to do with its management. 
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12.—THE OPENING OF THE GATES.! 


“T give this work to those who will read it, because I must. 
For I declare it is not all mine, but it was given me to compose 
it.” So says the author. And again: “Throughout this work 
the form, whether it be rugged or smooth, uneven or measured, 
is the creation of the Spirit.” 

This is, of course, taking the work out of the reach of profane 
criticism, If the author refuses to be held accountable for 
its defects, we can hardly be expected to peril our souls by 
criticizing “the creation of the Spirit.” Else we should have 
much to say touching metre, rhyme, and reason. 

A youth it is of one and twenty years 
Who in the hall of Edinburgh’s school 
Studies divinity : he uttereth 
In these soliloquies his thoughts and grief. 
Whither hath my boyhood’s faith 
Fled away? 
It hath passed like the breath 
Of a day. 
So much for Edinburgh divinity. 

However, after passing through fourteen periods of mental 
confusion, each more perplexing than the last, the “child of 
woe” finds it was all a mistake, and returns triumphantly to the 
faith of his fathers. 

Nay, for the Universe is now my home ; 
And of the Universe the Mind all-wise 
I name my Father, and the gentle Soul 
My Mother is, and to the Child of Love 
And pure and sinless life I bow the knee ; 
And in Christ, who ever suffereth 
And bears the Cross, the Brother I adore. 
We hope it is all right; but find ourselves a little uncertain 
as to whether we are dealing with pantheism in the garb of 
Christianity, or Christianity in the garb of pantheism. Here it 
is that one line of prose could tell us more than a thousand of 
poetry. When Nature is spoken of as, 
All-begetting Father 
All-conceiving Mother. 
or when we read, 
Nature, life imparter, 
Nature, life restorer, 


1 The Opening of the Gates. A Mosaic of Song. By James Macbeth. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1897. 
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We adore, we love thee, 
And we reverence thee. 
and 
Thee alone, kind Father, I invoke 
Me to quicken with thy balmy breath, 
Thee alone, Fair Mother, will I pray 
Me to lull into the sleep of death— 


We think we have at last apprehended the poet’s, or the 
Spirit’s drift; but presently we came across something which 
throws out all our calculations, and forces us to give a merely 
relative sense to the adoration and reverence in question. Yet 
there are lines here and there which make us think that the 
Spirit could speak a little more plainly if it chose, as: 


Deserted is the silent street 
How few the passengers I meet ! 


or again, when the counterpart of Wordsworth’s little cottage 
girl remarks: 


“T have a lamb,” replied the child, 
“ And she is fond of grass like this. 


“And every morning here I come 
And try to find the best for her 
And then I carry plenty home, 
And that is what I’m doing, Sir.” 


13.—MUSICAL PALZOGRAPHY.! 


The appearance of this excellent and handsome volume at 
the time when we are celebrating the thirteenth century of 
England’s conversion by the holy Bishop Augustine is most 
opportune. For Augustine received his mission from St. 
Gregory, and to St. Gregory is due the credit of having 
gathered together, regulated, and indeed added to the tradi- 
tional songs and chants of the early Church. Even in her 
liturgy and in her music the Church of to-day is continuous 
with the Church of Gregory and Augustine. The study and 
preservation of the Gregorian chant ought therefore to be 
especially dear to Catholic Englishmen, and the Benedictine 
Nuns have done an excellent work in bringing before English 


1 Gregorian Music. An Outline of Musical Paleography. By the Benedictines 
of Stanbrook. London and Leamington: Art and Book Company; New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1897. 
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readers the chief results of the labours of these masters of 
Gregorian music, Dom Pothier and Dom Mocquereau. The 
subject has been much neglected by us, for in very few churches 
is it possible to hear the liturgical music of the Church rendered 
in a worthy manner. Gregorian music is not sung well, because 
comparatively few choirmasters take the trouble to arrive at any 
but the most meagre knowledge of the chant which above all 
others is the special chant of the Church. And if melody is of 
the very essence of music as an expression of feeling, then is 
the music to which the magnificent liturgy of the Church is 
wedded of the highest and best. This music is intended to be 
sung in unison by a large body of voices, and its primary object 
is to bring out and enhance the meaning of the words to which 
it is joined. We all know the great difference there is between 
the simple monotone reading of a piece of poetry or prose, and 
the speaking or declamation of the same, with the proper modu- 
lation of the voice, so as to express the varying passions and 
feelings suggested by the writer, with the accents rightly placed, 
the phrases properly divided and balanced, and the rhythm 
adapted to the emotions suggested by the words. The music 
of the Church is tonal oratory of the highest order. It has no 
rhythm of its own, no time signatures or subdivisions into bars of 
equal length, but its rhythm is that of the words, its accents 
synchronize with the natural accents of the oratory, and the rise 
and fall of the pitch of the music follows exactly the modula- 
tions of the voice which he would employ. The tunes were at 
first handed down by tradition, and years of training were 
needed before a qualified cantor could be produced. Very 
interesting are the chapters which show the gradual develop- 
ment of notation to permanently fix the melodies by means of 
writing, illustrated as they are by beautiful reproductions of 
specimens of early manuscripts. The value of the work is 
increased by the number of musical examples scattered through 
its pages. We can heartily recommend its perusal to all to 
whom the chant of the Church is dear, and this ought to bea 
very large class. As far as we are aware there is no book in the 
English language which gives such an insight into the origin of 
Gregorian music, its spirit, and the proper method of its execu- 
tion, as this handsome volume. We should have wished that 
an Index had been added to its pages. 
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—_ 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Two works of religious instruction lie before us, Catholic 
Doctrines explained and proved} by the Rev. P. Ryan, and The 
Commandments explained, by the Rev. A. Devine.2 Of these the 
first, which has no explanatory Preface, is apparently intended 
for converts, as it has a somewhat controversial tone. It is 
noteworthy for the number of its quotations from Protestant 
writers, testifying in favour of the various points of doctrine or 
practice. These are usually very effective, and will make the 
book attractive to a certain class of readers. It has, however, 
one aggravating defect. Its references are a deal too indefinite 
to be useful. How is one to verify such references as these : 
“The Atheneum writes;” “The Rev. E. Cutts, D.D., who is a 
Protestant, writes ;” “To the Editor of the Christian World, Sir 
(no date),” &c. Father Devine, in The Commandments explained, 
goes through the list of questions usual in a Treatise on Moral 
Theology, and endeavours to popularize them. He puts together 
a good deal of useful information expounded in a pleasant style. 
Whether he is correct in thinking that a book of this kind, even 
in what regards the sixth commandment, can be safely given 
virginibus puerisgue, is a question into which we need not enter. 
He has at least been prudently vague in his references to such 
topics, perhaps even in some places at the cost of accuracy. 
We are afraid what he says about Occult Compensation may be 
misunderstood through want of sufficient explanation. Short 
Instructions for Every Sunday of the Year* is a book of which 
the title is sufficiently explanatory. Not always do such books 


1 Catholic Doctrines explained, By the Rev. P. Ryan. London: Washbourne. 
Dublin: Duffy. 
2 The Commandments explained. By the Rev. A. Devine, C.P. London: 


Washbourne. 
3 Short Instructions for every Sunday of the Year. By the Rev. Thomas A. 


Ward. New York: Benziger. 
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fulfil their purpose of furnishing really pregnant thoughts which 
other minds can take and assimilate to themselves, but Father 
Ward really does give us points which can be used, and they 
are usually plain, practical, and instructive. M. Pressensé’s 
Life of Cardinal Manning; in its original French, has already 
been noticed in THE MONTH, but we gladly welcome it again in 
its English dress. It will be of great use as giving the inde- 
pendent judgment of an earnest and judicious writer. The part 
too about himself will, we are sure, win for him many prayers. 
A satisfactory tract on St. Wilfrid? has been a desideratum for a 
long time, but Miss Streeter now supplies it in a sixpenny tract, 
to which Dr. Rivington writes an Introduction. The authoress 
has known how to handle her evidence, and under her treat- 
ment we get the Saint just as he must have been, ever dauntless 
in his assertion of principles, but singularly humble and retiring 
as soon as a disputed question became purely personal. Dr. 
Rivington effectively vindicates Eddi from the imputations on 
his accuracy which have been so unphilosophically made. 
Messrs. Burns and Oates have brought out a new edition of 
Grantley Manor; nor is it surprising that one should be needed. 
This is one of the few books which it is a delight to read 
over and over again at intervals, and besides, there are the 
new generations to whom it comes as a fresh delight. Messrs. 
Laslett send us two daintily bound little editions, one of the 
Garden of the Soul, the other of Zhe Imitation of Christ.A They 
claim, and with justice, to have solved the problem of combining 
smallness of size with largeness of type. The Little Catechism 
of the Liturgy, is a useful little popular explanation of the 
services and ceremonies of the Church, translated from the 
French of Abbé Dutillier. The Obligation of hearing Mass® 
endeavours to move Catholics to set a high price on obedience 
to this important law of the Church. 


1 Life of Cardinal Manning. By Francis de Pressensé. Philadelphia: J. J. 
McVey. 

2 Life of St. Wilfrid. By B. A. Streeter. London: Catholic Truth Society. 

3 Grantley Manor. London: Burns and Oates. 

* Garden of the Soul. The Imitation of Christ. London: Messrs. Laslett. 

5 The Little Catechism of the Liturgy. Baltimore: Messrs. Murphy. 

6 The Obligation of hearing Mass. By the Rev. F. Roche. Baltimore: Messrs. 
Murphy. 
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STIMMEN AUS MARIA-LAACH. 

The Wages Question in Paris. Father H. Pesch. Buddhism 
and Pessimism. Father /. Dahlmann. A Dramatic 
Setting of the Struggle for Freedom in the Tyrol. 
Father W. Kretten. Bruno of Querfurt, Bishop of the 
Heathens. Father Otto Pfiilf. Nansen’s Polar Expedi- 
tion. Father J. Schwarz. Reviews, &c. 

La CIVILTA CATTOLICA.. (September 4.) 

Religion and Liberalism. The Pelasgic-Hittites in Italy. The 
‘sanctity of the Temple defended against the Opinione 
and the Perseveranza. Emma (a novel). Reviews, &c. 

(September 18.) 

The Right of Italy to Rome. Clement VIII. and Sinan Bassa 
Cicala in the Light of Unpublished Documents. The 
Anti-clerical Mania. St. Thomas and Spontaneous 
Generation. Emma (a novel). Archeology, Reviews, &c. 

The Erupes RELIGIEUSES. (September 4.) 

Christian Festivals in the year 1900. Father R. M. de la Broise. 
The Invention of the Mariner’s Compass. Father T. Pepin. 
An Unpublished Work of Bossuet. Father J. Bainvel. 
A Pilgrimage from Pont-a-Mousson to Gray. Father H. 
Chérot. The Gospels and the Higher Criticism. Father 
F. Prat. Reviews, &c. 

DER KATHOLIK. (September.) 

Geology and the Deluge. Father Ant. Hammerschmid, O.S.F. 
Cardinal Moran. Dr. Bellesheim. Literary Dominicans 
at Cologne. Dr. NV. Paulus. The Marks of the Church. 
Dr. Englert. Old Testament Ritual and the Early 
Fathers. Dr. C. Holzvey. Reviews, &c. 

L'UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (September.) 

Father Hecker, Founder of the Paulists. £. de Marcey. The 
Siege of Lyons in 1793. A. Poidebard. The French 
Clergy and the Journal d’un Evéque. Abbé Delfour. The 
Revival of Liturgical Studies. U. Chevalier. Recent 
Philosophy and Recent History. Reviews, &c. 

REVUE BENEDICTINE. (September.) 

The De Psalmodie Bono of Bishop Nicetas. Dom Germain 
Morin. The Benedictine Congregation of Exempts in 
France. Dom U. Berliére. The Idealism of St. Thomas 
and of St. Augustine. Dom Urban Baltus. Benedictine 
News. Reviews, &c. 








